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SANTA CLARA. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 





RASSY RIVER is asmooth 
and limpid stream of water, 
flowing over grass. It flows 
very gently through a level 
country, and empties its 
waters into the Braye Riv- 
er, which is quite another 
thing. Braye River makes 
people stand round; bub- 
bles, has rapids, falls, rocks, 
wharves, cities, steamers, 
and other things too numer- 
ous tomention. But Grassy 
River never makes any more 
noise than that whisper 
with the grasses, seeming 
to steal down through the 
country iv silken-stockinged feet. 1t is not wider, for 
the most part, than'a good stone’s throw, not a rock 
snares the unwary boatman, and the banks dip, 
smooth and green, to its shining mirror. Willows 
bend over it, shaking their verdant tresses in the 
breeze; openings here and there frame a view of 
meadow, or a bit of distant railroad with a train 
dashing past, or a stately suburban mansion, with its 
trees and gardens, For though you would scarcely 
guess it but for such glimpses, Grassy River is near a 
city, and has only a narrow rim of that green quiet 
oa either side. Nothing could be more quiet or softer 
than the whole scene. 


“A place so sweet, so calm, so lone, 
That lovers chuose it for their own."* 


Jast the right sort of sky arched over it, on the 
day on which our story begins; a deep, pure blue, 
with a few lazy stretches of white fleece dawdling 
along as though they had a great mind not to stir at 
all, but go to sleep in mid air. And down a bend of 
the river floated as slowly a boat, with a man lying 
at full length in the bottom, and letting his craft go 
whither it would. A pair of blue eyes watched it 
coming, and their owner, a fair girl of twenty or 
thereabouts, leisurely seated herself on a verdant 
knoll and awaited the voyager. She made a pretty 
picture there, her white dress showing purely against 
the cool shadows of the trees, and her sweet face 
smiling and flushed as she watched the boat. It 
dropped slowly down the river, the wet grasses of its 
bed swinging up against the keel with a faint, silken 
rustle. When the boat came nearer, the little lady 
lifted a clear, bird-like voice, and sang: 


“* Weel may the keel row, 
The keel row, the keel row, 
Weel may the keel row 
That my laddie’s in." 


At sound of the voice, the gentleman removed the 
arms that had been thrown up over his head and 
face, and sat upright. As he did so, the singer drew 
back, blushing. 

“O, I thought it was my cousin Nate!” she 
stammered. 

The gentleman bowed rather gravely, and taking 
the oars, with a few strokes brought bimself to the 
knoll on which sbe sat, and stepping out, sat there 
near her, holding the boat-rope as though it were the 
bridle of a horse. For a minute after his salutation 
he did not speak, but sat looking dreamily off upon 
the water, his tine, melancholy face a little paler than 
usual, it would seem, something weary in the droop 
of his ordinarily stately form. 

The girl was sensitive and sympathetic, and felt 
his mood at once. The color faded in her cheeks, 
the smile from her lips, and she sat sad and wistfu', 
her eyes fullowing his, or glancing, now and then, in 





his face. 1t did not take very keen eyes to read that 
she loved him; but it was not so evident that she 
occupied any engrossing place in his affections. 

Dora Sayward’s elegant home was just behind the 
trees, but this man had no home. He was Philip 
Cranston, a gentleman of leisure, though of no very 
great wealth—just enough to live in a modest, genteel 
manner, had he chosen to marry, amply sufticient to 
enable him to travel, and gratify his rather dainty 
tastes. He had not left his own country for three 
years, and in that time Dora had seen him quite 
frequently, at intervals. 

The gentleman came out of what seemed to be his 
reverie with a sigh, and turning, looked at his com- 
panion. There were tears in his fine gray eyes, and 
a mournful pathos in his tone, when he spoke. 

“‘I wonder if you are like some women I have 
known, ever ready to comfort the sorrowful?” he 
said. 

Her mouth trembled, and the ready tears clouded 
her blue eyes. 

© I wish I could comfort you, if you are sorrowful,” 
she said. . 

He sighed again, tried to smile the next minute, 
and drew a little nearer her. 

**T would like to tell you the story of my one love,” 
he said, in a very low tone, dropping his eyes, that 
he might not see her face. 

It grew a shade paler, and a slight spasm passed 
over it, but she said, earnestly: 

*] would be glad if you could show so much confi- 
dence in me.” 

*“Who would not feel confidence in you, dear 
child?” he said, with regretful tenderness. ‘I know 
no other person in the world to whom I would tell 
what I am now going to tell you; but 1 feel as though 
it will comfort me to tell you, and that my confidence 
will be sacred to you.” . 

She gave no assurance, and she had no need to. 
She only took an attitude of attention, and sat look- 
ing, with unseeing eyes, off across the water. 

“I am thirty-three years old to-day,” he began. 
speaking in a voice toned to the soft sounds and mo 
tions about them. ‘‘Ten years ago to-day, on my 
twenty-third birthday, I first saw Clara Beaton. She 
was just the age you are now, twenty; but she had a 
different plexion and Her mood did 
not change as yours doeg; she was always pensive, 
and she was brunette while you are blonde. There 
was almost always a spice of romance in our meetings, 
in their surroundings and circumstances, and this 
was no exception. I was taking a morning ride be- 
fore breakfast, and about half past six o’clock passed 
the Catholic church in N—— street. As I did go, I 
saw a few early worshippers come out, chiefly poor 
Irish women; but as I was glancing away, a differ- 
ent figure appeared, coming down the steps. I drew 
my horse’s rein, and stopped to look at her, thinking 
of Longfellow’s Evangeline. The face was not unlike 
that picture so well known as Evangeline, and the 
form. was medium-sized. She was dressed entirely in 
black, very piain, but was graceful in shape, and the 
veil was put back from her face. She walked quietly, 
her prayer-book in her softly-folded hands, her eyes 
cast down thoughtfully, the long dark lashes throw- 
ing a tender shadow on her smooth and colorless 
cheek. The hair was drawn back in loose, wavy 
folds from her low forehead, and the whole air and 
expression was of solemn sweetness. She was entire- 
ly pre-occupied by the holy thoughts which the 
service brought, and passed on without lifting her 
eyes, or seeing me. But every feature of her pale 
Madonna face was engraven on my heart during that 

brief moment. I felt that an atmosphere of purity 
and sacredness surrounded her, and would gladly 
have reached, had I dared, to touch her in passing. 

The next morning I went to the church instead of 
riding, and every day of the week found me in the 
dim little chapel at early dawn, watching my young 
saint. She never saw or seemed aware of me, tillone 
morning I purposely stood a little in her way, as if 
accidentally. I had got impatient fora ylance., It 








seemed as though she was scarcely human, and I 





wanted to prove that she was. I got the glance I 
wanted. As I stood before her, she calmly raised a 
pair of brown eyes, softly brilliant, and gave mea 
deliberate look, then dropped her eyes and passed on. 
Bat such a look! No tinge of color, no motion of a 
feature, showed the faintest ripple of a feeling dis- 
turbed by my earnest regard. The same calmness, 
the same sacred sweetness, she seemed to look at me 
from afar off. She was wrapped in an atmosphere 
which I could not enter. I shrank back, abashed, 
feeling guilty of profanation in intruding my earthly 
homage on her divine contemplations. But I fol- 
lowed her home at a distance, and in a few days ob- 
tained an introduction. 

“She bad been educated in a convent, and was 
now, and had been for two years, teaching a class of 
little children. The parents of the children were all 
rich, and paid liberally to have them under the 
charge of one who could cultivate their morals and 
manners as well as their intellects. Clara Beaton 
had been in what is called better circumstances, that 
is, richer; but her father died shortly after she left 
the convent, and with him died his income. It was 
found that nothing was left to the orphan except the 
personal property of ber father. She had left their 
large house, ping only b it had been home 
to her, had taken a small one, and, reserving a school 
and sleeping-room for herself, had given up the rest 
to a respectable couple whom she had known for 
many years, and with whom she boarded. This 
couple, Mr. and Mrs. Milman, I soon made acquain- 
tance with, and one of the pupils’ mother, Mrs. 
Colonel Sherman, promised to ask Miss Beaton to 
receive me as an acquaintance. 

“<*She goes so little into society,’ Mrs. Sherman 
said. ‘I do think it is wrong. To be sure, she isa 
saint; but I think she should distribute her influence. 
She’s an accomplished girl, and it is a pity to have 
her so hidden.’ 

“* Bat she is like a violet in a mossy nook,’ I said. 
‘One of her charms is this very withdrawal.’ 

* Perhaps you think that she would lose her 
saintly sweetness in the world,’ the lady said. ‘She 
would not. Her mother was just such another. She 
was my dearest friend, and we were educated to- 
gether. She married and lived in the world, and she 
always carried that influence about her. To be sure, 
she died young, and I am afraid that may be Clara’s 
fate, if she should confine herself too much to a rou- 
tine. I think that every one needs change. Play all 
your tunes on one string, and the string will break.’ 

* Mrs. Sherman, thinking that her young friend 
might object to the visit of a stranger, invited me to 
her house when Clara was to be there. 

‘1 had been a good deal in society, and was’ very 
self-possessed for one of my age; but I was timid as 
a maiden when first I approached to speak to that 
girl. She did not appear to recollect having seen me 
before, and I was glad of it. She received me with 
graceful composure, and even a sort of kindness. 
Her manner towards strangers always had a certain 
wistful kindness, as though each one were a possible 
triend. She never had that chill which some women 
mistake for reserve, and yet no one ever presumed 
with her. Three times I met her at Mrs. Sherman’s, 
then she ceased coming. She had evidently taken 
alarm, the lady said, and suspected that our meetings 
were not accidental. 

“Ti diately quested permission to call on 
her, and after much hesitation, was allowed to do so. 
I made this request one morning, for the first time 
speaking to her as she came from the church. She 
would not allow me to walk home with her then. 

«‘ When I went to see her, Mrs. Milman sat in the 
parlor, at some distance from us, and she remained 
there during my call. 

*** You are a Catholic?’ was one of the first things 
that Clara Beaton said to me. 

* 6] said I was not. 

“ But you go to church,’ she pursued. ‘I saw you 
there once before. I knew when first I saw you at 
Mrs. Sherman’s that I had looked at you before. Af- 
terwards, I recollected where.” 











**¢T go in the morning,’ I said, feeling embar- 
rassed, quite sure that she was trying to make me 
cease following her. ‘ Your churches do not exclude 
unbelievers, do they?’ 

“ «The church is for all, and open to all,’ she said; 
‘but strangers seldom go, unless there is a great 
festival to attract them, or unless they are inclining 
to adopt the creed.’ 

“1 hesitated, then spoke the truth. ‘I went from 
an interest in one of the worshippers,’ I said, rather 
bluntly. ‘I was not attracted by the creed, but by 
the believer.’ 

“ A soft color flickered in her cheeks, but her voice 
was perfectly calm as she replied: 

“<Tf that believer be a sincere one, your going for 
such a motive must be painful to her. A Catholic, 
going to early morning mass, would rather not have 
to notice or speak to any one. We do not wish to be 
reminded of the world till we meet our families at 
home, and go about our ordinary employment. 
When we go out so eariy to give the first thoughts of 
the day to God, our end is quite defeated if our atten- 
tion is called to anything else. Let me introduce you 
to Mrs. Milman.’ 

“This last proposal was hastily added to what she 
had been saying, 80 as to prevent the possibility of 
reply, and change the subject entirely. Asshe spoke, 
she rose and went for her friend, not knowing that I 
was acquainted with.her already. 

“Having made me clearly see her wishes, she 
never recurred to the subject, and became at once @ 
courteous and even cordial hostess. She sang and 
played for me, playing very well, and singing en- 
chantingly; she showed me ber drawings and paint- 
ings, and listened to my praises with a smile of al- 
most childlike pleassre. She was well-read, and 
could converse charmingly. After a long call, 1 went 
away entirely sure that I loved that girl better than 
all the world beside, that i would think no effurt too 
great to deserve and to win her. 

“1 had asked permission to repeat my call. 

“*You may come again in a month,’ she said, 
‘Not that I compel you to come then,’ she added, 
archly, ‘ but at the end of that time, if you come, I 
shal! be happy to see you.’ 

“Long as the time seemed, I ventured on no re- 
monstrance. She was not a woman to resign her. 
time and duties lightly, or to allow a comparative 
stranger to be a noticeably familiar visitor. 

“For one year I visited her so, never seeing her 
alone. Occasionally I met her in public, at some 
lecture or concert, accompanied by triends—never by 
a gentleman alone. If I knew the friends, I some- 
times joined the party, and 1 always watched her 
face to know if I might stay. If she greeted me at 
once, I knew I might. 

Before the year was over, I felt my reward coming. 
The welcoming smile alw*vs greeted me, she some- 
times turned from others to speak to me, I saw that 
she preferred me. Still I waited a little. I did not 
dare to be rash, lest 1 might blow out the tiny flame, 
instead of fanning it to broader light. Six months 
more passed before I spoke, and then I could wait no 
longer. : 

‘* Mrs. Sherman’s little daughter Agnes was taken 
ill, and after a few days of terrible suffering, died. 
She had been one of Clara Beaton’s pupils, and her 
young teacher had been in attendance on her night 
and day, scarcely less aficted than was her own 
mother. I had been at the house every day, but saw 
nothing of the young lady till after the child died. 
Then, going into the library one morning, I saw her. 
The little casket containing the dead child laid ona 
table in the centre of the room, and Clara was ar- 
ranging flowers about the waxen form. I glanced at 
the child, then at her. She did not appear to perceive 
me, but kept on with her employment. What an 
expression she had! It was like a grieved angel, and 
her face was almost as pale as the cold little one she 
was adorning. Even while I looked, she faltered in 
her employment, drooped, and sank fainting to tie 
floor. Her frail strength had succumbal under the 
pressure of grief and watching. 
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“1 lifted the senseless form and laid it on a sofa in 
the next room, and in a few minutes she recovered. 
I did not call any one, for I knew that the mother 
was up stairs, taking her first troubled sleep for days, 
and that the servants were all engaged. But I 
brought a glass of wine from the dining-room, and 
put it to her lips as soon as she stirred. She tasted 
it, then opened her eyes and looked at me. 

‘ «My dear, you are quite worn out,’ I said. ‘Take 
a little more of this.’ d 

“She took another taste, then, putting her Lands 
over her face, burst into tears. It was so different 
from her habitual gentle composure that I could not 
maintain my reserve. I drew her to me with such 
words of tender soothing as came to my lips, and she 
leaned on my shoulder and wept uncontrollably. 

“¢T am so unnerved,’ she said, at length, raising 
her head. ‘I have not slept for two days and two 
nights, and the dear little girl suffered so much!’ 

“She withdrew herself from me gently, and after a 
few minutes left me to go up stairs to lie down. Be- 
fore going, she put her hand in mine, and witha 
sad, sweet smile, said: 

“« You are very kind.’ 

“Simple words and gesture, but from her, how 
much! 

“The next evening after the funeral, I went to see 
her, and, requesting to see her alone, offered her. my 
love and life. > 

**She was very much agitated, and for some time 
could not speak. 

*¢T am afraid I have been doing very wrong,’ she 
said, at length. ‘1 have d our int se to 
go on without thinking to what it might lead. I have 
never before had a lover, and I do not know in what 
they appear different from a friend. I have called 
you a friend.’ 

“*¢Have you thought of me only asa friend?’ I 
asked. 

“The deepening color fluttered in her cheeks. 

** «7 have never consciously thought of you other- 
wise,’ she said; ‘but I am not sure that I have felt 
only friendship. But,’ she added, checking, with a 
motion of her hand, the transport with which I heard 
this acknowledgment, “ that may mean only unhap- 
piness to both of us. I do not know as it would be 
right for me to marry one not a Catholic.’ 

**T need not recount the particulars of our inter- 
view. I promised everything. She should be quite 
free to practise her religion, and in nothing would I 
interfere with her. I would grant all she could wish 
except becoming a Catholic myself. Such a thing 
depended on conviction and not on will, and convic- 
tion was not of will. 

“<¢But if anything could make me believe in your 
creed,’ I said, ‘ it would be that it is capable of form- 
ing such @ woman as you.’ 

“TI could win no promise except that she would 
think of it and take advice upon the subject. Mean-. 
time, my visits must be as before, but onee a month. 

“A week after, 1 received a note from her. She 

uested me to go and see Father Bernard, of the 
where I had first seen her. He was her 

and director, and she could not enter into any 
engagement without his approbation, having no 
parent nor guardian to advise her. 

“T went to the father at once, and sending in my 
card, was invited to follow the porter to the priest’s 
private room. 

* As I entered, a tall, dark-complexioned man rose 
to receive me, saluting me with a dignified but rather 
chilling courtesy. He was Italian, and had the dark 
Italian eyes, hair and skin, and there was something 
courtly and superb in his manner. I was not sur- 
prised to learn afterward that this simple Jesuit 
priest was a younger son of a noble family of high 
rank. 

“He gave me a searching look from his piercing 
gray eyes before opening the conversation, then 
spoke in that soft, sonorous Italian-English. He 
questioned me about my family, situation and pros- 
pects, and I answered him frankly. He had a right 
to know, as he stood in the place of a father to Clara. 
He then questioned me concerning my religious con- 
nections. I said to him the same that I had to Clara. 
I had no expectation of becoming a Catholic, but I 
would never in any way interfere with her worship, 
and, indeed, preferred her to be a Catholic. Any 
other religion would be discordant to my idea of her. 

All through the interview, the keen eyes of the 
priest watched and probed me. I felt that he weighed 
and measured every word, and tone, and expression 
of mine. 

**¢She will never step inside a Protestant church 
with you,’ he said. 

*¢¢] should never ask her to,’ I replied. 

*¢¢ She must be allowed to educate all her children 

in her own religion,’ he pursued. 

**T am willing,’ I replied. ‘If she makes them 
worthy of calling her mother, I shall ask nothing 
better.’ - 

“*T do not conceal from you,’ the priest said, at 
length, ‘that Iam unwilling that Clara should mar- 
ry out of the church. She is very religious, and 
sensitive, and such marriages are but too often dis- 
cordant. You need never hope to change her—she 
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would die first; and ifany such thought lurks under 
it. It would be productive of great trouble in the 

“Oar interview was a long and a searching one, 
and I left the priest with the conviction that his ob- 
jections were not personal ones to myself, but a fear 
and unwillingness to give up such a prize to the 


**Do not ask Clara for an answer before a week is 








gone,’ were his last words; ‘and if, during that time, 
you think of anything which you wish to say to me, 
come here at any time.’ 

“In a week, I called to see Clara. My first eager 
glance into her face told the story. I was successful! 
The shy, sweet smile, the hand that trembled in 
mine, yet was not withdrawn, the beautiful flicker- 
ing color, a rare visitor in her face. But she did not 
promise me too much. She would not give her word 
to be my wife, not yet. 

“*A promise is such a solemn thing,’ she said. 
*I must be thoroughly contirmed in my own mind. 
But you may come once a week, now, and I do not 
say that there is much likelihood I shall change my 
mind.’ . 

“ There was a pretty archness in this last remark 
that was new to her, and before the evening was 
over, I found that Clara could show a faint, fine 
gayety, as delicate as the perfume of some flower that 
is sweet only in a warm air. 

“T trod on air for a week. I was full of a tri- 
umphant delight. The time that I could not see her 
I spent in laying plans for her future. Every even- 
ing I walked past her honse, but I never attempted 
to enter, and I never went near to disturb her morn- 
ing devotions. An atmosph of lumi delight 
seemed to enfold me, I looked at everything in anew 
light; it seemed that the wings of angels hovered 
over me at night. I liked to fancy that they came, 
sent by her prayers, to guard me. O, why cannot I 
forget what followed!” 

The speaker paused, and flung out his hands, as 
though warding away some agonizing remembrance. 
His face was pallid, and his brows contracted with a 
frown of pain. He seemed to have quite forgotten 
the girl who sat by him, with a pale face, her hands 
clasped, and something stern in the compression of 
her colorless lips. 

The story-teller récovered himself with a bitter 
sigh, and resumed: 

“The day before I was to see Clara, I sauntered 
into a large picture gallery consisting of several 
rooms, and glanced over the paintings on the walls. 
I meant to ask Clara to come there with me, soon. I 
did not propose to be long limited to one call a week, 
and meant to coax her out with me, sometimes. She 
had never been out with me. : 
* As I loitered about the almost empty rooms, I 
came upon two gentlemen whom I knew, one of 
. whom I detested. Mr. Banker was one of those men 
who have 4 way of making everything they advocate 
obnoxious. He was positive, insolent and intolerant, 
and he d his opp t to be entirely unin- 
formed upon any subject on which he might differ 
with him. The two stood before a picture of an 
interior view of St. Peter’s Church, in Rome, and Mr. 
Banker, who had been in Rome, was expatiating on 
the painting. Mr. Banker was a Catholic, and before 
I was aware of it, the conversation became contro- 
versial. At first, 1 spoke with the greatest Gare, but 
when once I made some objection to a remark of his, 
wording my objection with a tender recollection that 
it was my loved one’s religion of which I poke, his 
presumptuous, arrogant reply roused me. I was not 
fighting the church, I was opposing Mr. Banker, 
feeling that his religion was quite a different thing 
from Clara’s. 

“He retorted to my remark still more insultingly, 
and in a few minutes I forgot everything but anger. 
** «The time has passed for the intolerance of priests 
and the insolence of their sycophants,’ I said, haugh- 
tily. ‘The creed of common sense has superseded 
the creed of Nice. Slaves may bow to the pope, I 
bow to God!’ 

“ As I spoke, a slight stir at the door attracted my 
attention, and turning, I saw two ladies going out, 
one supporting the other. My heart sank as I caught 
a glimpee of that pale face and drooping form. While 
chastising the insolence of my opponent, with any 
words which came to me, not careful if I spoke with 
justice, I had stricken the darling of my heart. I 
hurried after them, but Mrs. Milman, turning at 
sound of my step, angrily waved me back. Claradid 
not turn, but walked on, with her head drooped 
forward. 

“T shrank back, then hurried desperately forward. 
I could not let her go with such an impression on 
her mind. 

“*We do not wish for company, sir,’ said Mrs. 
Milman, haughtily, while Clara drew her veil down, 
and hurried away. 

“T tried to speak to Clara, to protest that I had 
not meant those words for her, or anything dear to 
her, that I had been provoked, and had uttered them 
in the heat of anger. But she waved me back with 








she was unable to speak. 
“ Longer persistence then would have been insult- 
ing. I let them go, but soon after followed them. I 


explaining the provocation I had received, and en- 
could hold no farther communication with me. All 
one who could, under any provocation, use such 


language concerning what was to her most sacred. 


to blame for having yielded to a vain affection, con- 


pray for me, but would never see me again. 











her hand, and turned her face away. I knew that | ways disappointed. Leaving watchers still on the 


was denied admittance. I went home and wrote, | years’ absence I returned to this country, I had got 


treating her pardon. The note was returned to me | no longer much hope. But at sight of the places 
unopened, and with it a few lines from her. She | where I had met her, all my pain revived. There 


intercourse must cease. It could only give unneces- | do was to decline speaking of her, and entreat me to 
sary pain; for nothing would induce her to marry | cease the vain pursuit. The world wooed me again, 
She had no reproaches for me; she had only herself | my memory like some fair picture of a saint. Some- 
trary to her better judgment, which could never | some aureoled painted lady who had looked down on 
approve of a union between persons of different 


creeds. She wished me all happiness, would always | cathedrals of Europe. But some sweet human recol- 


“I went to Father Bernard that evening. He was | Clara who had wept on my shoulder, who had looked 


found him at home. I was not invited to his room, 

bat he came to the reception-room, giving me a cold 

and ceremonious salutation, then waiting to hear my 

business. 

**] decline to entertain the subject,’ he interrupt- 

ed, when I had begun to speak, ‘That affair is quite 

settled. Your own reason should tell you that Clara 

Beaton would be false to her religion and to all 

principle, it she should think of marrying @ man 

whom she had heard speak in such a manner. Ad- 
mit that you would only have spoken so in anger. 

at guarantee has she that you may not get as 
angry any day? that her desire to go to church on 

holidays or in the morning may not be sufficient to 
rouse your anger? I gave consent against my own 
will, but now, with all my will I oppose the union. 

And if 1 did not, she would. She bade farewell to 
you when she heard those words in the gallery. She 
did not stop to ask my advice. If I urged her to for- 
give and forget what you spoke, and to receive you 
as her future husband, she would refuse. I must 
close this interview, sir. You and Clara Beaton have 
parted forever.’ 

“He rose as if to dismiss me. I rose also, but 
not to go. Iam not a patient or a humble man now, 
and then I was still less so. I do not know what 
wild words I used, what accusations, what threats. 
I forgot the wrong I had done, and remembered only 
my own misery. He stood cold and unmoved till I 
paused, then spoke with a firm composure which was 
not without contempt. 

“* Young man, every word you say makes me 
rejoice more that the precious charge of that girl was 
not given to you. lam thoroughly confirmed in my 
opinion. Allow me to leave you. This is my house, 
and I would be obliged to you to intrude as short a 
time as possible.’ 

“Before I could speak, he was gone. I had no 
choice but to leave, and I left, full of regret and 
shame. My violent temper had done me only harm, 
and I saw ina few minutes how utterly ungentle- 
manly and unprovoked had been my attack on him.. 

“But Idid not give up my hope. 1 could not 
calmly contemplate losing the prize which had been 
almost in my grasp. Every day I wrote notes which 
were unanswered, and every day I went to the door 
and was refused. I watched the house and the 
church, and found that Clara no longer went to 
morning service. I suspected that she went to some 
other church, slipping out the back door of the house 
to avoid me, and I watched every avenue. I believed 
that if once I could talk with her alone, she would 
forgive and receive me. I knew she loved me, and 
love does not die in a day. Once I almost caught 
her. Loitering in the street at the back of the house, 
I saw a slight, closely-veiled form walking rapidly 
toward the gate. I started after at a run almost. 
She seemed to hear me, and hurried. I was near 
enough to almost touch her shawl, when the gate of 
the yard opened from the inside for her to enter. 

“ Clara, one word!” 1 cried. 

“The gate closed after her with a bang, and was 
bolted in my face. That evening I went to the house, 
resolved to bribe the servant to admit me, or to ask 
for Mrs, Milman. 

‘** Miss Beaton is gone away,’ the servant said. 

“** Where has she gone?’ I demanded. 

* ¢] don’t know, sir,’ was the answer. 
town this morning.’ 

“ T asked for Mrs. Milman, and was told that she 
had accompanied the young lady. 

“ For the tirst time since my trouble, I remembered 
Mrs. Sherman, and went to her with renewed hope. 

**T do not wish to speak with you on the subject, 
Mr. Cranston,’ she said, firmly. ‘Clara has left town 
for a while. I requested her not to tell me her desti- 
nation,.that I might be able to say I do not know. I 
am sorry for you, but you had better give up all 
thought of her.’ 

‘“* My spirit rose with opposition. I searched high 
and low through the city, through the country. I 
even bribed women to tind out who was in the con- 
vents in the State. She was nowhere to be found. 
Mrs. Milman returned and I besieged her, but in 
vain. I employed detectives, I bribed a letter carrier 
to examine the postmarks on al) letters to Mrs. 
Milman or Mrs. Sherman. Nothing came of it. 

“After a six months’ seatch I began to des; air. It 
seemed indced that I had lost her. Life became 
worthless tome. 1 could scarcely endure the thought 
of recurring years. I looked about for some way to 
occupy my mind, and found nothing that could 
banish the thought of my loss. I went from city to 
city, absently looking at every veiled woman I met, 
sometimes cheated by fancied resemblances, but al- 


* She left 


track I went to Europe, and strove to drown remem- 
brance in new scenes. I could not forget, but I 
obtained reliet’ and distraction. When after a three 


to think of Clara with a sort of resignation. I had 


was no news of her. All that Mrs. Sherman would 





and I began to yield to the requi its of busi 
and society. Clara Beaton’s face and form hung in 


times I was almost ready to believe that I had loved 
me from the canvas of Raphael or Murillo in the old 


lections recalled to me the real woman. It was the 





out. I wént to him again the next morning, and | at me with shy, sweet smiles and glances, whose 


color had deepened at my approach, and whose few 

arch words pierced me yet with their thrilling invi- 

tation—it was this Clara for whom I mourned and 

would not be comforted. When the memory of her 

was peculiarly strong on me, I would leave all society 

and wander off by myself, sometimes on the water, 

sometimes riding, sometimes on long walks into the 

country. 

“One day, about four years from the last time I 

had seen her,I came out here on Grassy River, as 1 

had often done before. 1t wasa June day like this, 

warm, still, and with a silvery-hazed sky brooding 

over. I sent my boat up the river with long, slow 

strokes. It is not hard to row against this gently 

moving stream, and I did not care if 1 floated back 

half as fastas 1 advanced. I had no aim save solitude 

and motion. Not far abvve this place I noticed a 

little stream flowing into the river, a stream I had 

often noticed before; but now, in my listless, melan- 

choly mood, I held myself before its mouth, and 

wondered if it would carry my little boat. It was 

not likely, for it was shallow and babbling, coming 

down to the quiet river likea hoyden. After looking 

a while, I lifted my oars to continue up the water, 

when my eye was caught by something that floated 

down the stream, It seemed to be flowers. 

“* The brook brings me a message from some one 

at its source,’ I thought, being idle enough for any 

fancy; and as the object came nearer, I followed and 

caught it. 1t was a wreath of amaranths. 

“ At sight of it, the blood surged up to my face and 

ran tingling through every vein. It was like a touch 

from Clara’s hand or garment, like a tone of ber 

voice; and yet, how unreasonable to suppose that 

she had anything to do with it. I remembered 

having seen her twine such wreaths for the grave of 

Mrs. Sherman’s little girl, and for the graves of her 

own loug-lost father and mother. 1 looked at this 

closely. Here was her very way of weaving the 

stems, of clustering the blossoms, of leaving some 

hanging loosely instead of presenting a solid surface, 

as most persons make them. 

“IT moored my boat at the stream’s mouth, and 

sitting on a mossy knoll under the overhanging 

willows, let all my intercourse with Clara Beaton 

start out afresh at the call of this magical wreath. 

How she had sat weaving those wreaths, speaking 

softly and sweetly, with a tender hope, of the dead, 

I saw again the white and slender fingers, and recol- 

lected the thought with which I had looked at them, 

that one should ere long wear a golden circlet for me. 

I saw the sideways droop of her Madonna face, the 

heavy crown of dark, rich hair, the sweet firmness of 
the mouth, and the lustre of her eyes shining through 

the lowered lashes. Ido not know how long a time 
1 sat there; but unable longer ‘to bear my thoughts, 

I started up and began to walk up the bank of the 

stream. It led me through mossy nooks, and groves 
of alder and willows, and then my progress was 
stopped by a thick hedge. The brook evidently ran 
through some private grounds. I stooped and looxed 
under, catching a glimpse of what seemed to be an 
orchard and garden, but no sign of habitation. I 
could not rest content. The wreath I had fastened 
to my breast inside the coat came from that en- 
closure; I must know what was inside. I followed 
the hedge, the direction of which proved that the 
grounds were large, and situated in light, low woods, 
which would prevent my obtaining any view from a 
distance. Presently the hedge ceased, and I found 
myself at a high stone wall surmounted by an iron 
railing, and through the last I saw that I was near 
the front of a stately brick building with wide wings, 
and large gardens and orchards about it. A public 
institution, of course; but what? The glimpses I 
got were too imperfect to allow me to decide, and I 
saw no person except a little child playing on a 
terrace far away from me. As I looked at her she 
stopped as though spoken to, and then walked quietly 
up toward the house and disappeared. I followed 
the fence as I had followed the hedge, meaning to 
find a gate, and at length came to a quiet road, and 
then to a noble gateway and The e 
was moist and shady, overhung by elms and maples 
that quite hid the buildings from sight. I sauntered 
up slowly, but with a quickly-beating heart. My 
heart indeed bounded so that 1 could not go on, but 
turned aside and seated myself on a natural ledge 
that pushed itself out through the terrace that began 
in the avenue. This ledge was large and mossy, 
overgrown by vines, and at the top was a chair under 
@ little treilised arbor. I seated myself in this chair, 
hidden from the avenue by shrubs. 

‘*1t was sunset, calm and golden, and the tops of 
the trees were burnished with the light, while faint 
shadows crept along the ground and up the trunks. 
It was one of those scenes sv agonizing to a troubled 
heart, its peace making the sufferer an alien, making 
him feel that inanimate Nature itself thrusts him 
out. I dropped my face into my hands and groaned 
in spite of myself, and at the same instant a sound of 
music broke through thc silence and splendor of the 
evening, an organ and a chorus of female voices, 
The wild, sweet strain rose, and presently I caught 
the words: 





“* Salve, horologium, 

Quo retrogradi ur, 

Sol in decem lineis, 

Verbum incanatur.’ 
“A trembling shook me from liead to foot. I knew 
now. This was a convent, the nuns were singing the 
vespers of the office of the Immaculate Conception, 
and I had found Clara! f 
“ The voices came fitfully as though a breeze blew 
the sound, or as though the singers floated nearer or 





farther. I could bear it no longer. Of course they 
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would all be assembled in the chapel, and I might ; vows that bound her, the rules that hemmed her in, | house, 
attain some point frou whence L could see them. | the restraints in which she moved. 
Rising, I stole softly along the terrace, avoiding the 
avenue and paths, an! approaching a door in the | the place. 
right wing of the builting. Tae singing came 
through the open windows of the chapel, which was 
up one flight of stairs, too high to be seen into from 
tho garden. As I approached, I caught a glimpse of | shrine, as once before. One flashing glance assured 
a black-robed nun in the room under the chapel, the | me of safety, then 1 followed her. She 


I heard the chants and service over the dea, 
I hated the | then there was silence. 
Jealous walls, and even the watch-dog that guarded | covered my face. Soft and slow I heard their 
measured footstep 
“For a month that torment continued, then my | door and down the walk past me. 
chance came. There was no one in sight but the | near that I could hear the rustle of their garments, 
slight furm { knew so well. Clara was going to the | but I never raised my head. 


“After a while I heard them return, then a hand 





, as the p i 





windows of which commanded a view of all approach- | instant to pat the watch-dog on the head, as she | Father 
es to the entrance. For one instant she turned away, | came to his post. He was kept chained during the 
and a step or two took me outof her view. I hurried | day, but loosed at night when the doors were clused. 
on to the open door and entered. That it was insult- | He fawned on her, but gave a bark when he saw me. 


ing and unmanly to enter slyly the house of a com- | She did not notice, but walked gently on. I followed 





a peidacin hould 
an my 


Bernard. 


“ I took the wreath of amaranths from my breast 
and gave it to him in silence, 
*** You shall yourself place it there,’ he said, and 


. ‘It is time for you to go,’ said 


munity of women whose doors were shut on men, 


led me to the cemetery. I laid the wreath on the 


her till she reached the shrine, then, hearing a step, 
uid not occar to me. I did not wish to offend or | she turned quickly and confronted me. 


fresh sod that covered a new-made grave, then turned 
away and walked down to the road.” 


alarm them, but 1 wished to knowit Clara was there. | ‘ She could not be paler than she had been, but a 


See her I would, though I fell dead upon the thresh- 
old, As I entered, a lung, cool hall stretched beture 
me, reaching the whole length of the building. I 
stole softly along on tiptoe, past the door of the room 
where the sister sat watching. She could not have 
failed to see or hear me had not her attention been 
called to the window. About half way up the hall 


sudden fiush, as of pain, reddened her face, then | the flowing, sunny water and wet bis head. 
fading, it seemed paler. She stood speechless, her | the anniversary of the day I fuand Clara,” he said, 
eyes on me, her hands just raised to ward me off. 

“The quiet words I had meant to speak fied from | ing to throw aside his heaviest sorrow. “I begin to 


me, and I poured out my love and despair in lan- | recognize the truth that that girl was not for a life 
guage that I had never dared to use to her before. 


Philip Cranston bent forward, dipped his hand in 
“ This is 


in a changed voice, sighing, and with the sigh seem- 


of earthly love, but that she fulfilled her destiny. I 


was the staircase, winding up to the next fivor, its | looked helplessly around as though for assistance. 


through an upper hall similar to the lower, the sing- | ‘‘‘ You sinned in giving me up for a word,’ 1 said, 
ing guiding me toward the chapel. The door stood | passionately. ‘* You have ruined my life, and I accuse 
ajar, and directly opposite me 1 saw the altar with | you of it!’ . 
its candles aud flowers. At one side sat a nun at the 
organ playing, and about twenty more were grouped 
around her. In the shadow of the hall, and half 
soreened by the door, I sank on my knees and looked 


“«“ Why speak of what is past?’ she faltered. 


said, eagerly, mistaking her emotion for regret. 
“ Her face reddened again, and- she raised her eyes 


vent dress, the straight black robe and cape, the | she said, solemnly, ‘ that I do not regret my decision, 
black bonnet shading her face, if such a face could 


be shaded. No sign of the rich hair, but a band of 
linen covering the forehead and drawn closely back. | is cruel. 
The face was luminous with a transparent whiteness, | be repaired.’ 
the hands were folded before her, the slender fingers 
pressed fervently together, the dark, lustrous eyes 
upraised and fixed in a solemn trance as she sang: 


though I regret that you have suffered. Let that| “And 


world.” 

“T still stood in her path. ‘At least say that you 
forgive me, and will not forget me, nor cease to love 
me!’ I pleaded. 
© Lgaiem tier anlonas “**T forgive you, but I have done with earthly 
Quae serpentis conterat 
Caput: pulchra ut luna, : 
Erran‘is collustrat.’ me pass. Have pity, at least. I am an invalid, and 
any agitation may harm me greatly. I am in con- 
“I gazed my soul away into her face, and every | sumption. I have had a hemorrhage.’ 
praise they gave the Virgin Mother I applied to that | ‘As she spoke, the vivid spot began to burn in her 
saintly maiden before me—a lily among thorns, one | cheek. 
who could crush the serpent’s head, beautiful as the “One kiss, and I will go,’ I said, going a step 
moon, a light shining in the shades of error. nearer her. ‘Only one for all my years of love. Re- 


“She clasped her hands before her breast; and | do not now regret that I could not marry her.” 
Dora Sayward’s heavy eyes lighted, and a faint 


steps of polished hard wood uncarpeted, as was the | The dog barked and struggled at his chain, leaping | color crept into her face. 
floor, its balusters and railing of black walnut. I | with full strength against it, but unable to break the | The gentleman smiled mournfully. “Unlike the 
hurried up the stairs, meeting no one, and passed | staple. poet’s ideal, she was . 


He paused again, but the girl did not speak, only 
at her, my saint! There she stood in sombre con- | and hands toward heaven. ‘I call God to witness,’ | breathed quickly, and broke the grasses beside her 


with nervous fingers. 


pass. I cannot talk with you. Your intrusion here | for the first time since finishing his story. ‘‘ Have 
You have done me a harm that can never | YoU no comfort for me? I am quite alone in the 


“ What can 1 do?” she asked, with a quivering lip. 
“Love me!” he said in a fervent whisper, reaching 
to take her hand. 
She was too much saddened just then for any little 
love,’ she said, faintly. ‘I must and shall put all happy tremors. She only yielded her hand and 
thought of you from my heart. I entreat you, let | ®miled faintly, sighing too. 3 
But the wife smiles where the bride sighs, ’tis said. 


— too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food.’ 


It was less a human love I felt for her, than such a 
“You need not be bound here unless you will,’ I homage as she paid to the saints. To me she is 
Santa Clara.” 


yet I have suffered,” he said, looking at her 





A RACE FOR LIFE. 





BY MAURICE BARTON. 


ebouy. 


“They ceased, and falling on their knees, folded 
their hands in prayer, their eyes upraised, their 
black robed forms mutionless as though carved in | of heaven!’ she gasped. 


‘* | was roused by hearing’a step approach through 
the lower hall. Instantly I realized my position, 
without knowing well what the consequences might 


member you were almost my promised wife.’ 
“A faint cry broke from her lips. ‘Iam the bride 
‘Do not touch me for your 
soul’s sake. Leave me! leave me!’ 
“What demon entered me, I know not. I would 
kiss those lips once if it cost me my life. I thought 
that half her fear and distress arose from love, that 


BEAUFORT House was full. My aunt, Lady 
Stanhope, thought that midsummer was even more 
the time for festivity and enjoyment than Christmas. 
She used to say that all nature was blithe and gay at 
that time,.and that everything was more enjoyable 
when bright sunshine danced on green trees, sweet 
flowers and rippling waters, than when leaden clouds 


be if 1 were found there. There was but one way to | she feared to yield. 

escape. I could not go the way I had entered with- | caught her hand and fell on my knee before her, 

out encountering the person who approached, so I | holding her with my arm. She stood less, but tful 

é stepped hastily into a corridor at the side, and stood | white and trembling, her mouth closed, her eyes 
there in the dark with a palpitating heart. The | upraised. 





Taking one step forward, I | hung over ice-bound lakes and snow-clad earth; and 
LT agree with her. And so it was that that hot and 


dozen other visitors, at Beaufort House. My aunt 


July found me, Fred Mervyn, among a 


step came nearer and passed, a nun going into 
the chapel. As soon as she had passed,I stole out 
from my concealment and hurried down to the lower 
hall. The door was closed, and I perceived the 
reason why the nun had left her watch. The house 
was shut up for the night. Going into the room 
where I had seen her, I softly opened a window, and 


I was held as in a vice. 


“*Only one!’ I murmured, drawing her closer. 
“At the same instant there was a snap and a | twenty and twenty-two, were the objects of her fond- 
bound, and the dog was upon me. He was like a/| est, almost idolizing love. It followed naturally, 
lion. I felt his fangs in my shoulder, his heavy | then, that when they said that the country was dull, 
weight pressed me to the earth. It was vain to | after London gayety, that they obtained easy per- 


was a widow of many years’ standing; and her two 
daughters, Helen and Edith, bright. pretty girls of 


mission to ask as rmaany of their young friends and 


letting myself down to the ground, stepped lightly 


“Again that painful blush over the nun’s pale face. 
She bent and touched the brute, speaking a coaxing 


companions as they chose to their “ stately home.” 
Of course 1 was one of the favored number. I had 


down the terrace the way I had come. A huge | word. 
watch-dog came bounding toward me, eyeing me 


Unwillingly he released his hold, and I stood | played with them as children, “‘fagged” for them 


suspiciously, but seeming to think that all must be 


upright. I said not a word while she laid her hand | when I got to schoolboy days, and spent my holidays 


on his head, as though needing that support, and 


there; and now, though a Guardsman and man of 


right since 1 came from the house. Ihad not thought | went slowly back to the house. 1 followed, my heart 
of such a guardian, and congratulated myself that I | sinking, and saw her hold out both hands toward a 


the world, I was looked upon as a sort of usefal 


had not entered later. The creature was furmidable 
looking, and had jaws that could have torn a man in 
pieces. The gate was shut and bolted when I reached 
it, but I sprang over the wall and walked down the 
roal to the bridge over Grassy River. Follawing the 
bank of the river down, I came to the stream where 
I had left my boat, stepped into it, and floated home 


nun who approached her, then stagger forward and | them if an unpleasant candidate for a valse ap- 
fall to the ground. 


“Immediately the nuns ran to her assistance, 


raised her and bore her in, and closed the door. I | plans. And I was an obedient slave. 
turned like one condemned, and walked out the 


animal, who was always to be ready to dance with 


peared, to ride in the park when they wished, or take 
which side of the game at croquet best suited their 


When a man reaches six-and-twenty, and mixes 
daily with the cold, selfish world, it is pleasant to 


in the twilight. 


“T will not attempt to describe my feelings. I had | journey, scarce caring whither it might lead me. 
indeed found Clara; but in finding her, I had lost | But once more I must see the place that held her. 


“‘T went home, and prepared to leave the city im- 
mediately. In one week I was ready to start on my 


feel as though you were the property of two dear, 
warm-hearted girls, who can call you ‘* Fred,” and 
tell you frankly their feelings and ideas, without any 


her without hope. She was more utterly separated 


nonsense. I will not pretend to say that was the 


“It was late in the afternoon when I reached the | only reason that ind 





d me to the trip to 


and slept in the calmness of despair. 


from me than if the grave had held her. I lay down | convent, and as I stood in the 





ue leaning against | Switzerland with others of my regiment, or leave my 


“One thing I was firmly resolved on: I would 
speak to her, at whatever cost. I spent day after 
day watching the convent, trying to find out the 
habits of the nuns—I climbed the walls at different 
places and examined the grounds. I saw a little 
cemetery with about a dozen graves, on which were 
a few wreaths, one of amaranths. The nuns, I 
found, went down to this cemetery every afternoon, 
and, kneeling by the graves, prayed for the dead. 
On their way, they crossed a bridge over the brook 
that had led me there. Clara must have let the 
wreath fall in crossing, and the rushing waters had 
caught itaway. How little she guessed to whom it 
had been borne! It was seldom that any one nun 
was out alone, but occasionally I saw one whom I 
knew to be Clara. I watched, and saw her go to a 
little shrine where stood a marble Virgin and child, 
and kneeling on the sward before it, clasp her hands 
in prayer. How I longed to rush forward and throw 
myself at her feet. But another black-robed figure 


‘and 1| color to deepen when I addressed her. And yet I 
I shall | was no slave, ever attendant on ber will, as many 


a tree near the gate, I heard again the sound of sing- | parents and sisters to mourn over the absence of 
ing. The voices of the nuns rose in a wailing chant | their only son and brother during their month by 
that made me shiver as with cold. 
“* Requiem aeternam dona eis, Domine et luz | little god has touched his tender heart with one of 
Pperpetua luceat eis.’ 
*‘Some one was dead! I leaned heavily against | Vernon was going to Beaufort House, Switzerland 
the tree, and never turned my head, though a firm, | and Bournemouth appeared “ flat, stale and unprofi- 
quick step came up from the gate and paused beside | table” to my prejudiced views. 


“* Have you come to rejoice in your work?’ de- | ess, and consequently well attended by admirers 


manded a voice. And, looking then, I saw Father | wherever she went; but to my vain eyes, her smile 
Bernard’s stern face. 


***T leave the country to-morrow,’ I said; 
came to look at the building that holds her, 

‘go no nearer.’ 
- “ He looked at me an instant, and his face softened | whenever she dropped her handkerchief, or to bend 
with a slight gleam of pity. ‘I will take you to a| over the piano while she sung, for the chance of 
nearer point, if you will promise me not to leave the | turning her page over in the wrong place and look- 
spot till I return to you,’ he said. 


“I bowed in silence, with a deathly perception of | in the cotillon or at croquet; she wore my flowers 


the sea. Man is a selfish creature when the blind 


his sharp darts; and when I heard that Maud 


Maud Vernon was beautiful, lovable, and an heir- 


seemed to brighter when she spoke to me, and her 


were. I was too lasy or too proud to rush forward 


ing foolish. And yet Maud was kind. She chose me 


was gliding down the walk, and I drew back. 

“The longer 1 waited, the more fevered I became. 
From desiring to speak only one word of farewell, I | into the convent. 
longed to clasp and carry her away. I hated the 


he led me up a side path to a seat under the trees. that the 











his meaning, but not daring to ask any question, and | when I took the trouble to send them; and I feit 


“ «Stay till I return,’ he said; and passed on and | different to me when those clear gray eyes met mine, 
and that gentle voice sounded in my ears. And sol 
‘* From the place where I sat, which was near the | stood, lazily puffing at my cigar under the shady 


sun shone brighter and the world looked 





limes, watching her slight figure in its white dress, 


I knelt on the grass and | so tastefully trimmed with black, as she moved 


among the hoops, end wondering why the mauve 


came from the | feather in her hut made her wavy bair look like spun 
They were so 


gold in the sunshiue, when Edith ran up to me, 
exclaiming: 

“Now, Fred, come, what color will you have? 
Black is yours generally, so take this.” 

I did not answer. I was watching Maud as she 
stood, laughing in her sweet, winni«g way with that 
conceited Lord Western, who was begging for a sprig 
of jessamine she held in her hand, There was some- 
thing in the man’s air of easy self-confidence that 
raised my ire, and I felt that Maud ought to “ snub” 
such a fellow as that; so, flinging down the mallet 
that Edith had put into my iiand,I turned on my 
heel and ensconced myself in a garden chair, some 
dist from the players, but still in view of them, 
Feeling excessively sulky, and very much as if I 
hated Lord Western and Maud also, I put my elbows 
on my knees and puffed away savagely, when I 
heard my name called in a clear voice that made my 
blood tingle. 

“Captain Morvyn, we are waiting for you,” said 
Maud, slowly advancing to where I sat. 

“Tam not going to play, Miss Vernon,” 
surly reply, without raising my head. 

“O, but we want you,” she said, gently. ‘“ Mr. 
Gray is on the other side, and you are the only one 
who can play as well as he does. Please,come. I 
do not want to de beaten.” 

I wonder where my ill-temper went! -It fled like 
smoke at those pleading words, and saying with 
much warmth, and one look straight into her eyes, 
“OF course I will,” I rose from my seat, picked up 
my mallet and joined the game. 

I can’t think now what we can have been about, to 
live so long without such a glorious game as croquet, 
a game made for English flirtation, the delicious 
right of ordering the girl you love, or meeting her 
helpless appeals of “‘ What shall I do?” the quiet 
words together when all the others are busy watch- 
ing a critical stroke, or standing over the far cro- 
queted ball, the placing her tiay, well-booted foot on 
the ball, and the hundred other delights of the uni- 
versal game—what were we doing, I say, to live so 
long without it? 

I shall never forget the game we played that love- 
ly morning at Beaufort House. It was a long game, 
for we were fuur on each side, and equally matched; 
but not long enough for me. I played my very best, 
and the deep calculation and cautious stroke were 
well rewarded by the clappings of those dear little 
hands, and the exclamation of delight as I struck the 
one 's ball or passed through my own hoop. How 
1 aud ffected she was, unspoiled by the 
adulation of the world, or the caresses of friends and 
relations. ‘How could I repress the looks of love as 
she raised her bright eyes in such eager appeal for 
direction? and how my heart beat with delight as I 
saw the holy smile of happiness that played round 
her mouth, as the lashes fell on her crimsoned cheek! 
We stood apart by her ball, which had been ban- 
ished by Mr. Hill, who seemed to feel an especial 
pleasure to-day in spiting the girl he always appeared 
to love, when I~ heard Lord Western remark to 
Viscount Castleton, a brother officer of mine, ‘‘ Mer- 
vyn is making way in the graces of the fair heiress, 
I fancy.” 

The other laughed sarcastically. 

“Trust him for looking to the main chance,” was 
the reply. ‘He was devoted to poor little Miss - 
Percy tillour friend of the purse appeared, and then 
he broke the poor girl’s heart by throwing her over.” 
* He’s one of those lucky fellows born without a 
heart,” said Lord Western; ‘but he knows how to 
win others, lucky for him.” 

My cheek burned, and I felt inclined to turn and 
give them both the lie; but a feeling of shame at 
having overheard what was not meant for my ear, 
restrained me. I had deliberately listened, and re- 
ceived the list "s punish t. I turned and 
looked at Maud. Her fuse was very pale, and a cold, 
determined look in her eye showed that she had 
heard what had been said, and it made my heart 
sink. 

At that instant Maud’s turn came, and without a 
word she struck her ball and walked away, leaving 
me in doubt whether to follow or not, whether to 
speak or not. I looked at Maud again. Her turn 
was over, and ehe stood grave and thoughtful, 
watching the next play. Then she walked to the 
other side of the ground and seated herself on the 
grass. 

Determined to try and se‘ matters right, I went 
toward her; but I did not quite know how to set 
about it. There was sufficicat coloring of truth to 
prevent my giving the whole story the lie, and yet it 
was fulse. Heaven knows I loved Maud Vernon for 
herself, her sweet, winning ways, and lovely face, 
and should have loved her had she been penniless; 
but in the latter case 1 could not bave married her. 
My father allowed me enovgh to live in the Guards 
as became the only son of a baronet, but I knew full 
well that at his death the estate would beso crippled 
by my mother’s jointure and my four sisters’ fortunes, 
that [ could not afford to marry 4 penniless girl, and 
live as the Mervyns had always lived. To a girl like 
Muud, who knew how many sought her for her for- 
tune alone, this would seem selfish and mercenary, 
and yet it was not, though a romantic girl might 
think itso. As to Miss Percy, that again was par- 
tially true. She was a great friend of my sisters, and 
had stayed at our house again and again, and I had 
paid her the little attentions that a man of the world 
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.feels bound to pay his father’s guest, and pays more 
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THH FLAG OF OUB UNION. 








readily when she is as pretty as Emily Percy; but I 
had done no more, and since I had discovered her 
attachment to me, had carefully avoided her. 

Thus again I was unable to utterly deny what yet 
was utterly untrue, and as I crossed the lawn I felt 
undecided how to act, or what to say. It was 
soon decided for me. As I threw myself on the 
ground by her side, Maud said, with a cold, haughty 
smile, perfectly new to her, “It is just your turn to 
play, Captain Mervyn. Pray do not lose your time 
with me.” 

There was a quiet emphasis on her last words 
which stung me to the quick, and, springing to my 
feet, 1 walked away without a word. : 

Determined not to let- Maud know how deeply 
pained I was, I conquered myself, and bandied jokes 
with my cousins, chatted with the others, played my 
very best, and even spoke quietly and civilly to Lord 
Western and his cousin. 

How different was the end of the game from the 
beginning! I shunned Maud and never looked at 
her, allowing her to play her own game without 
vouchsafing a single hint; and she seemed equally 

anxious to show me how totally indifferent I was to 
her. Nevertheless, I feel convinced she was as glad 
as I was when we finished the game and won, and 
were both free to go our own way. 

The luncheon-bell had rung, and the ladies and 
most of the gentlemen had gone in; but I telt little 
inclined to eat while she sat facing me, and deter- 
mined to get away as soon as I could leave the house, 
and be off, aboard or anywhere. I sauntered down 
the garden and stood by the lake, flinging pebbles 
into its waters, and watching the widening circles 
till they died away. Presently a light hand was laid 
on my arm, and Edith’s bright face looked up into 
mine. 

““Why, Fred,” she exclaimed, gayly, “‘are you 
moralizing on the rapidity with which happiness, 
like those circles, tudes away? What ails you, 
cousin mine? You have been quarrelling with Maud 
about Emily Percy, I know, for she has been asking 
me all about her, and when I had made her as jealous 
as ever I could, she set to work to flirt with Lord 
Western, and you have come to this solitary place, 
hating all womankind, and particularly Maud Ver- 
non, and feeling very much in want of your lunch. 
Now, come in, and have some; or I will speak to 
mamma, and she shall remonstrate with Maud, and 
assure her that you ‘never loved but her.’” 

** By Jove, if you do,” I exclaimed, “I'll sell out 
and go to Australia, or marry Emily Percy to show 
she is wrong.” 

** Whichever you like,” replied the laughing girl; 
“but you’d better come and finish the pigeon pie 
first. Maud is not in the room.” 

** You are a—” I began, but not quite knowing 
what to call her, and feeling as if there were some 
girls in the world worth loving, I kissed her little 
hand and walked back to the house with her. But 
life had assumed a different aspect to me; and feeling 
anxious to be out of the house, I finished the pie as 
directed, and went round to the stables to order a 
horse. 

“ Will you try the new horse, Master Fred?” asked 
the old groom, touching his cap. “She bearare’un, 
and no mistake; but if any one can ride her you can, 
sir.” 

“T’ll ride her,” I replied, quickly, ‘“‘ whatever she 
is, and not disgrace your teaching, Jenkins, I hope. 
It’s twenty years since you first took mein hand, and 
I ought to know how to sit most animals by now. 
Bring her out.” 

Jenkins grinned approval and disappeared into 
the stable, while I sat down on the mounting-stone, 
wondering how Maud would feel if I were brought 
back a corpse. 

My gloomy meditations were cut short by the ap- 
pearance of Bell, the horse mentioned, and I saw at 
once that Jenkins was right when he said she wasa 
“rare ’un.” Black as jet and beautifully formed, 
she was fit for an empress; but the quivering nostril, 
the eye turned back revealing the white, and the 
quick, short step of the dainty feet, showed a temper 
that rendered her unfit for any lady to mount. My 
heart bounded as I saw her, and springing up, I ex- 
claimed, joyfully, ‘‘All right, Jenkins, that’s the 
animal for me!” 

My quick motion startled her, and she stood 
straight on end, pawing the air with her fore-feet, for 
some seconds; but I was soon in my seat and grasp- 
ing her closely with my knees. 

Here, Jenkins, I’ve no whip. Fetch me one,” I 
said, impatiently, as she danced and rose under me. 

“TI daren’t, Master Fred,” replied the old man. 
“Tt’s all your life’s worth to show her one even, let 
alone touching her. She wont want no whip, I'll 
warrant.” 

Well,” said I, “open the gate, then;” and I was 
off, curveting and dancing down the road like a mad 
thing, feeling buoyant and proud with that splendid 
animal under me. 

What a ride it was!—now tearing along like the 
wind, for she was swiftness itself; now resolutely 
refusing to pass even a wheelbarrow. But I con- 
quered her in all, and brought her home at dinner- 
time, panting and snorting, but more tractable, 
though evidently unwearied. 

“Let me have her again to-morrow,” I said, as I 
resigned her to the admiring Jenkins. “TI’ll take 
some of the temper out of her before I go.” 

1 was late for dinner, but that mattered little at 
Beaufort House. There was no crusty old pater- 
familias to growl at my seat being empty till the 
soup was removed; and my saying that I had been 


I fancied Maud looked up anxiously as my aunt 
remarked, in a horrified tone: 

**My dear Fred—that wicked creature! What a 
providence she did not kill you! Oaly fancy her 
having been got for Edith!” 

*O, I'll break her in,” I said, laughing. ‘‘ Edith 
shall ride her when I go. I’m going out on her again 
to-morrow.” 

“ Are you?” exclaimed Edith, hastily. ‘‘O, I must 
gowith you. I’ve been longing to see how she goes.” 

“Splendidly,” I replied. ‘ But you shall see her 
yourself. We'll have a good gallop to-morrow.” 

‘*May I not come also?” asked Mr. Gray, with a 
quick look at Edith that heightened his color. And 
before I could speak, half the party had arranged to 
come with us on the morrow. 

I was annoyed at this, feeling little inclined to do 
the civil to all these; but I could not be unsociable; 
and though I felt grave doubts as to how Belle would 
behave with such a number, I held my tongue, and 
let matters take their course. I did not know who 
was coming, s0 many had spoken at once; I there- 
fore looked round the table a little anxiously the 
next morning at breakfast, to see who were equipped 
for the ride. Yes, Maud wore her tight, simple 
dark habit, which showed off her slight, rounded 
figure and fair skin to perfection, while her soft 


golden hair was wound round and round at the back 


of her head in a wheel of glossy plaits. A slight color 
tinged her cheek as her eye met mine, and she said 
quickly to Lord Western: 

* You see I have kept my promise, though I would 
much rather have stayed at home. In ‘my opinion, 
it is too hot for riding.” 

I ate little breakfast that morning, but sat playing 
with my knife, moody and abstracted. I had a 
strange presentiment over me that sumething terrible 
was going to happen; and though I was not fright- 
ened, | felt unable to rouse myself from the gloom 
that oppressed me. 

“Why, Fred, how grave you are!” exclaimed 
Helen, as we stood in the hall, waiting for the horses 
to come round. ‘You surely are not nervous! I 
never knew you afraid of anything in my life.” 

‘No, Helen,” I replied, quietly, “I am not afraid. 
I care too little for life, but I feel convinced that 
something terrible is going to happen.” 

“O, pray do not go, then!” she exclaimed. ‘ Please, 
Fred, give up riding that awful horse. O, there she 
is; how horrible!” And she hid her eyes as Belle 
came round, led by Jenkins, and rearing straight 
up every other step she took. 

I laughed aloud asI caught sight of the excited 
animal, and with all the man aroused in me, I sprang 
down the steps, just conscious of Maud’s pale, cold 
face at my side. 

“You'll please be very careful, sir,” said the old 
man, pleadingly. ‘‘She aint fit to ride, to-day. All 
these round her excites her terribly, and yestern’s 
gallop on’y put her sperrit up.” 

* Never mind, Jenkins,” I said, taking the reins 
from his brown and shrivelled hand. “1I’ll master 
her or die for it.’ And I started slightly ahead of 
the rest. 

Belle was certainly excited; her whole frame quiv- 
ered, and she snorted and reared the whole way 
down the avenue. 

“ Fred, pray be careful!” implored Edith, her merry 
face clouded and anxious. ‘Belle is not broken in, 
and I’m sure she’ll do you some mischief.” 

Edith was riding by my side, watching every mo- 
tion of the fiery creature, for once unconscious of 
how anxiously Mr. Gray was’ striving to reach her 
side; but 1 felt inclined to keep her to myself, so 1 
answered, gayly: 

“Never fear, Edith; I can manage her. Let us 
canter on ahead of the rest, and work off her excite- 
ment.” 

On we went, gayly; and in the society of my merry 
little cousin, I almost forgot Maud and my presenti- 
ment of coming evil. We kept ahead for a long time; 
and then Edith, remembering Mr. Gray, declared 
that it was rude, and we slackened speed in a shady 
lane, though Belle still refused to walk, capering and 
dancing like a mad thing. The rest soon overtook 
us, and we mingled for the first time. Certainly it 
was no doing of mine that placed me at Maud’s side, 
for I did not even know where she was till I found 
her there. 

“ Well, Captain Mervyn,” she said, in a satirical 
manner, “ uot thrown yet, in spite of your presenti- 

ment?” 

‘*If that is what you came to see, Miss Vernon,” I 
said, quickly, “‘ I trust you may be disappointed.” 

She did not reply, but, in spite of my sharp answer, 
remained at my side, and I fancied her face wore an 
expression of sadness. Had she, too, a presentiment 
of what was coming? 

‘“‘We must cross the line here,” said Edith. “I 
hope there are no trains due.” 

*“O, never fear!” exclaimed Mr. Gray, opening the 
gate. “It’sallclear. Come quickly.” 

We passed through—Maud and I last, and side by 
side. As we crossed, her horse stumbled; she pulled 
him up sharply, and her whip struck Belle smartly 
in the face. She rose straight up in the air, wheeled 
half round, and with one wild bound, tore away 
straight down the line, the bit between her teeth, 
and perfectly beyond all control of mine. I heard a 
ery of terror from Maud, but I felt none myself; for 
all was plain sailing, and a good gallop would quiet 
her down. Suddenly a fearful thought dashed into 
my ming. Suppose a train were coming! At the 
same instant, I heard, far behind, the whistle of one 
approaching. We were on the left-hand line, and it 





riding the new horse soon accounted for it. 


was behind us. 


Never shall I forget the cold thrill of horror that 
ran over me as I realized my position. I tried in 
vain, by jerks and steady pulling, to turn the mad 
animal to the right or left, but it was beyond my 
power. I could not throw myself off, the speed was 
so fearful; and if I did, I should probably be killed 
by the fall or run over by the coming train. 

In the few seconds that these thoughts occupied, 
the fearful sound behind had come nearer and plain- 
er. I could hear the snorting of the engine, and the 
mad bounds of the horse seemed slow, as I remem- 
bered the frightful speed at which Death was coming 
behind me! I dared not look around; it was close, 
now—lI could feel the rumble in my agony of fear, 
and closing my eyes, I breathed a hearty prayer to 
Heaven, and gave myself up. A fearful shock, a 
blow, the roar of the train—and I knew no more. 

When 1 recovered my senses, I was still lying on 
the line, between the metals. Around me lay the 
shattered remains of the beautiful animal I had so 
lately bestrode, and Maud Vernon, pale and weeping, 
hung over me, wringing her hands and sobbing 
wildly. 

“ He is dead, and I killed him! O, what shall I 
do? what shall I do?” 

Even those sweet words failed to recall-my scat- 
tered senses, so fearful had been the shock I had un- 
dergone, and I was but dimly conscious of them, and 
quite unaware of their meaning. Raising my head, 
I gazed vacantly round me, and in reply to the eager 
expressions of delight from all around, I asked: 

“ Where am 1? What has happened?” 

** Rather a bad thing for you,” returned Mr. Gray, 
who knelt by me; “ but it might have been worse. 
Your horse fell as the train neared her, and flung 
you over her head, and the train smashed her and 
passed clean over you. You’ve got your limbs all 
right, old fellow; about your senses I’m hot so sure.” 

1 “ heard him, but I heeded not.’”?” My brain was 
still confused, and, aching in every limb, I struggled 
to my feet, saying: 

“TI must go home. Where’s my horse?” I asked, 
passing my hand across my brow, to dispel the mist 
that oppressed me. Lord Western pointed to the 
warm, quivering lumps of flesh that lay around us. 

‘There she is,” said he, ‘and lucky for you she 
fell, or you would have been in much the same state.” 

1 saw Maud shudder and reel, but his words failed 
to shock my deadened nerves; and I only asked qui- 
etly if some one would lend me a horse to get home, 
as I did not feel up to walking. Mr. Gray resigned 
his, well rewarded by Edith’s look of approval, and 
slowly and silently [ turned his head to return to 
Beaufort House. The rest of the party accompanied 
me, but I was scarcely conscious of it. Once I turned 
to look for Maud, but she was far behind, riding with 
Lord Western; and almost wishing the train had 
been less merciful, I rode on more quickly, and at 
length reached my aunt’s house. 

Leaving the rest to answer all the eager questions 
of the terrified inmates, I passed to my room, and 
threw myself, faint, sick, and braised in every limb, 
on my bed. Here my over-strained nerves g.ve way, 
and for days I lay unconscious of all around me, 
raving in all the wild delirium of brain fever, tender- 
ly nursed by my kind aunt and warm-hearted Kdward 
Gray. Every aid that skill and love could yield was 
lent to my naturally strong constitution; and after 
many days, weak, thin, and powerless to raise my 
own arm, but in my right mind, I lay gazing dream- 
ily at the kind face of my aunt, as she sat by my 
bedside, watching anxiously for the gleam of reason 
that was to restore her brother’s child to her. But 
she was not alone. The tenderer loving eyes of my 
mother were the first to read recognition in my 
eyes, and her fervent ‘‘ Thank Heaven” was the first 
sound that reached my ears after those long days of 
unconsciousness. 

Luckily, it was some time before I could recall 
what had happened, and even then the thrill of hor- 
ror that ran through my weakened frame, as I 
recalled that fearful race for life, was so violent as to 
threaten a return of delirium. But nature conquered ; 
and when August was well on, I once more entered 
the cool, shady drawing-room, to be warmly wel- 
comed back to health by my aunt and cousins and— 
Maud Vernon. In spite of every effurt, my heart 
bounded and my pale cheek crimsoned, as I met the 
quiet, searching gaze of those clear gray eyes. . 

** You were not aware I was still here,” she said, 
smiling gently, as she saw my look of surprise; “ but 
I could not leave till I had myself asked your forgive- 
ness for all the pain and illness which my careless- 
ness has caused you. Will you grant it, and set my 
mind once more at ease?” 

I hesitated, as I recollected Lord Western; and the 
thought dashed into my mind that she might be even 
now his affianced bride. Mer color deepened as she 
noticed my hesitation, and she said, earnestly : 

“Indeed, 1 am very, very sorry. Will you forgive 
me?” 

“Yes, Miss Vernon,” I replied, dropping my voice, 
*“T forgive you freely for all the pain you have given 
me.” 

She turned hastily away and left the room; but I 
fancied I saw her eyes glisten as she did so. 

“She pities the poor fellow whose heart she has 
won only to break,” I murmured, as, oppressed with 
all the morbid sensitiveness of bodily weakness, I lay 
watching the shadows lengthen on the smooth lawn, 
while Edith sat by my side, stitching away busily 
and silently at her worsted work. 

“ Edith,” I said, gloomily, “when I get stronger, 
I shall sell out and go to New Zealand. I havea 
great longing for that life of freedom and loneliness. 





Until my father dies, I am not wanted in England.” 


‘‘How can you talk such nonsense, Fred?” she 
exclaimed, looking up in astonishment. ‘‘ You know 
well enough that you cannot be spared, even for a 
month, by many. What would—” 

She stopped abruptly, and, laughing to herself, 
resumed her work. Presently she looked up again. 

** Were you very much surprised,” she asked, “ at 
finding that Maud Vernon was still here?” 

“Very much,” I replied, trying to speak indiffer- 
ently. ‘I suppose she is engaged to Lord Western 
by this time?” 

“To Lord Western!” exclaimed Edith. “O no; 
she refused him the day of your accident. You could 
not have thought that, Ah, Fred, how flushed your 
cheeks are!” she added, mischievously. “I must 
send for Aunt Ellen.” 

“ Nonsense, Edith,” I replied, raising myself on 
my elbow. “Isit true? Why did she refuse him?” 

‘“‘Here she is—ask her yourself,” was my little 
cousin’s laughing reply. “I must go and get some 
more wool. Maud, Fred wants to speak to you,” she 
said. And she passed out as Maud slowly advanced 


up the room. i 

“ What is it, Captain Mervyn?” she asked, quiet- 
ly, as she stood by my sofa. “Can I give you 
anything?” 

‘‘ Yes, Maud, everything!” I exclaimed, rapidly, 
not daring to wait till my courage failed. ‘“‘O Maud, 
I have only just returned to life. Will you make it 
valueless by refusing to be mine? Say you do not 
believe those wicked tales about me. I love you for 
yourself only, and have never loved any girl in my 
life but you. Only tell me I may hope, or you will 
kill me. Maud, do you, can you love me?” 

She did not answer; but kneeling down by my side 
she laid her cold, trembling little hand on my burn- 
ing forehead, and gazed lovingly into my eager eyes. 
I needed no answer; but as I drew her crimsoned 
face to mine, and laid her head on my throbbing 
heart, I blessed the fearful race and terrible illness 
that had riveted for me the affection of the girl I 
loved so deeply and devotedly. But though long 
years have passed away, and my hair is gray and my 
pulse slow, never can I recall, without a painful thrill 
of horror, that fearful race for life. . ' 











The Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Lablavia. 

The Egyptian Bean, formerly called Dolichos Lab- 
lab, but now Lablavia vulgaris. A half-hardy an- 
nual climbing plant, or biennial plant, which only 
requires the usual treatment of similar plants, It 
has a very showy flower. 


Lelia. 
A very beautiful epiphyte, which may be grown 















! resembles that of the tea tree. 


with its roots wrapped in moss, and fastened on a 
piece of wood, or on the husk of acocoa-nut. The 
flowers are extremely beautiful and very delicate. 
The Lacebark Tree. 

A shrub or low tree, a native of Jamaica, remark- 
able for its liber or inner bark. This inner bark slips 
off the wood without difficulty; and its fibres, which 
are extremely fine, are so tough that they will admit 
of being spread out without breaking or separating, 
Charles IJ. had a collar and ruffies made of it. In 
England, the plant requires a stove, and to be grown 
in a mixture of loam and peat. It is propagated by 
cuttings, which are rather hard to strike. The 
flowers are white, and in shape they resemble those 
clusters round the stem, they grow on a kind of spike, 
far apart from each other. 
Lapeyrousia. 

Cape bulbs, with pretty flowers, which may be 
planted in a warm border, and left in the ground 





till the bark becomes lace-!ike in its texture. Once 
of the Mezereon; but instead of being produced in 
during winter, if protected during that season by a 


handglass, etc. from frost or heavy rain. 


Lavandula. 

The Lavender is a low suffrutescent bush, well 
known for the fragrance of its flowers, and for an oil 
which they yield by distillation in water. L. Stachas, 
the French Lavender, is a more ornamental plant 
than the common kind, but somewhat tender. Both 
require a dry, calcareous soil, and an open, airy 
situation. 


The Labrador Tea. 

American low shrubs, with pretty white flowers, 
which require to be grown in peat and sand, heath- 
mould, or very sandy loam. It is a very pretty, 
compact-growing little plant, with box-like leaves, 
and clusters of white flowers, which have a pink 
tinge on the back of the petals. It is very suitable 
for beds in a geometric flower-garden, or for rock- 


work; but it requires a slight protection during 

severe frosts. 

Satyrium. 4 
Terrestrial orchidaceous plants, originally from the 

Cape of Good Hope. The leaves are very curious, 





from the flat manner in which they spread .them- 
selves on the surface of the pot; and the flowers, 
which are generally yellow, are very handsome. 
They should be grown in very sandy loam or peat, 
and they are generally kept in a greenhouse. They 
are very apt to damp off if over-watered. 
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Sasanqua. 
A kind of camelia, the blossom of which strong'y 
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Jesus rose, the first fruits from the tomb, 
Henceforward light gladdens its gloom; 
Grief lays hold on gladness, and death leads to life, 
And eternity's peace follows earth's weary strife. 
r It may be our lives have a garden, 
With a sepulchre builded therein; 
It may be we hide there some anguish, 
Some loss, or temptation to sin. 
$ 




















CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SEPULCHRE IN THE GARDE:* 


BY AKNIE M. LAWRENCE, 


Far away in the sunny Orient, 
Just out of the city's noise, 
Where the sunbeams siniled the ecartiest, 
And Nature was lavish with Joys; 
‘Mong vines drooped In slumbrous repose, 
And sweet bloom of Iily and rose, 
Amid peace too holy for gloom, 
Tree-shaded, was builded a tomb. 


‘Twould seem as a token of sadness, 

A symbol of sorrow and blight, 
That tomb in a garden of beauty, 

The one shadow where all else was light. 
So ‘twould seem—but that tomb's opened portal, 
Leading upward to life grown immortal, 
Is still bright with heaven's glorious shining, 
Blessing paths where earth's day is declining. 


Jesus rose from the dead, and that garden, 
With the tomb where they laid h'm to rest, 

Is a thrice-hallowed spot to the Christian, 
Evermore most holy and blest. 


Yet, whatever our grief or our blindness, 

It may prove to as God's hidden kindness; 

Whom he loveth he chastens: and the tomb he b.: 
blest, 

Brings us nearer to him, and to heaven's sweet rest 





No. V. 
DEAR FLAG,—I have seen the queen and all tl. 


Spain—in fact, nearly all the present reigning sove 


And all for a shilling. I mean that I have been t- 
Madame Taussani’s collection of wax figures; jus: 
as good as the originals —almost. 

‘Why have you not been presented to the queen?’ 
asked a friend. Too much trouble, dress and cere. 
mony for me—that's the reason. I wouldn't wear :. 
court dress with a train two yards long, short sleeve» 
and other essentials, for all the Victorias in the uni 


ustentation. They complain that the court is dull— 


talked about privately; no one likes tu speak out | 
very loud, but they say that royalty, like property, 
has its duties as well as {ts rights, and one of its du- 
ties is to give brilliancy and ec/at to high life—to lead - 
the fashion, to give tone to society. For years the | 
throne has been draped as it were with a funera’ 
pall, and aristocratic gayety has been damped by a 
wet blanket. So say the fashionables, who can’t bear 
to have the shadow of any sorrow or public calamity . 
come too near them. I like the queen better just as 
she is; and I believe she is too good at heart, and 


give herself up to mere worldiy amusements, But 
don’t this majesty cost? 

Yon heard perhaps of the fright poor little Princess 
Helena had. As she was getting into the queen's 
saloon, her fvot slipped, and down she went between 
the platform and the cars. The divisional superin- , 
tendent of the line canght her in his arms, and, as it | 


would be perfectly natural, I have no doubt it will, - 


be quite a glorification to him all his life long that 
for once he held a princess—and better than that, 

rescued her from danger, as had the train moved, 

the result might have been very serious. But about 

the cost of these 

On Wednesday her majesty's horses, carriages and 

luggage were despatched from the Windsor terminus 

of the Great Western Railway, by special train. 

There were ten boxes with about thirty-two horses, 

ten trucks with carriages and luggage, two carriages 

for the servants, and breaks, making in all # train of 

twenty-four carriages. All this for a fortnight's visit, 

Everybody stands round in respectfal awe and admi- 

ration when Majesty thus moves. To get a peep at | 
her bonnet, to catch a glimpse of her glove, to some 

this is an immense pri | 
“TI have seen the queen,” is the breathless an- 

nouncement; and for years many a little incident , . 
will be prefaced with the exclamation of that as- 

tounding fact. One gentleman, a visitor here, and | | 


quite a distinguished man, was highly delighted be- | ve 


cause he had obtained permission to visit her majes- | 
ty’s kitchen at Windsor; wonderful privilege! Fancy 
Americans making all that fuss over the President 
and the White House. 

“ Who is that energetic-looking man walking up 
the Avenue? Iask because so many seem to know 
him.” 


“ O, that’s the President.” 

“What! do you mean the President of the United 
States?” 

“ Certainly ; he’s but aman; what did you expect?” 


























Our English Correspondence, - . 


royal family. Of course I mean Victoria. I hav. 
also seen the Empress of the French, the Queen 


reigns of Europe. Fortunate individual, am I not.’ 


vers@ Besides, absolutely, I haven’t an atom of cu. . 
riosity in thé matter. I’ know that the queen o: | 
England is a most exemplary woman, I know tha’ . 
she would be ten times as much béloved by the Eng. , 
lish people, if she were more devoted to show an: . 


that the queen does her utmost to make them fee: | 
continually the loss of Prince Albert. This is a): - 


thinks too seriously upon the evils of the times, to, | 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SEPULCHRE IN THE GARDEN. 


BY ANNIE M. LAWRENCE. 

Far away in the sunny Orient, 

Just out of the city’s noise, 
Where the sunbeams smiled the earliest, 

And Nature was lavish with joys; 
*Mong vines drooped in slumbrous repose, 
And sweet bloom of lily and rose, 
Amid peace too holy for gloom, 
Tree-shaded, was builded a tomb. 


"Twould seem as a token of sadness, 

A symbol of sorrow and blight, 
That tomb in a garden of beauty, 

The one shadow where all else was light. 
So *twould seem—but that tomb’s opened portal, 
Leading upward to life grown immortal, 
Is still bright with heaven's glorious shining, 
Blessing paths where earth's day is declining. 


Jesus rose from the dead, and that garden, 
With the tomb where they laid h'm to rest, 
Is a thrice-hallowed spot to the Christian, 
Evermore most holy and blest. 
Jesus rose, the first fruits from the tomb, 
Henceforward light gladdens its gloom; 
Grief lays hold on gladness, and death leads to life, 
And eternity’s peace follows earth’s weary strife. 


It may be our lives have a garden, 
With a sepulchre builded therein; 
It may be we hide there some anguish, 
Some loss, or temptation to sin. 
Yet, whatever our grief or our blindness, 
It may prove to us God's hidden kindness; 
Whom he loveth he chastens: and the tomb he has 
blest, 
Brings us nearer to h‘m, and to heaven's sweet rest. 








Our English Correspondence. 


No. V. 

DEAR FLAG,—I have seen the queen and all the 
royal family. Of course I mean Victoria. I have 
also seen the Empress of the French, the Queen of 
Spain—in fact, nearly all the present reigning sove- 
reigns of Europe. Fortunate individual, am I not? 
And all fora shilling. I mean that I have been to 
Madame Taussand’s collection of wax figures; just 
as good as the originals—almost. 

** Why have you not been presented tothe queen?” 
asked a friend. Too much trouble, dress and cere- 
mony for me—that’s the reason. I wouldn’t wear a 
court dress with a train two yards long, short sleeves 
and other essentials, for all the Victorias in the uni- 
vers@® Besides, absolutely, I haven’t an atom of cu- 
riosity in thé matter. I know that the queen of 
England is a most exemplary woman. I know that 
she would be ten times as much beloved by the Eng- 
lish people, if she were more devoted to show and 
ostentation. They complain that the court is dull— 
that the queen does her utmost to make them feel 
continually the loss of Prince Albert. This is all 
talked about privately; no one likes to speak out 
very loud, but they say that royalty, like property, 
has its duties as well as its rights, and one of its du- 
ties is to give brilliancy and ec/at to high life—to lead 
the fashion, to give tone to society. For years the 
throne has been draped as it were with a funeral 
pall, and aristocratic gayety has been damped by a 
wet blanket. So say the fashionables, who can’t bear 
to have the shadow of any sorrow or public calamity 
come too near them. I like the queen better just as 
she is; and I believe she is too good at heart, and 
thinks too seriously upon the evils of the times, to 
give herself up to mere worldly amusements. But 
don’t this majesty cost? 

Yon heard perhaps of the fright poor little Princess 
Helena had. As she was getting into the queen’s 
saloon, her fvot slipped, and down she went between 
the platform and the cars. The divisional superin- 
tendent of the line caught her in his arms, and, as it 
would be perfectly natural, I have no doubt it will 
be quite a glorification to him all his life long that 
for once he held a princess—and better than that, 
rescued her from danger, as had the train moved, 
the result might have been very serious. But about 
the cost of these things. 

On Wednesday her majesty’s horses, carriages and 
luggage were despatched from the Windsor terminus 
of the Great Western Railway, by special train. 
There were ten boxes with about thirty-two horses, 
ten trucks with carriages and luggage, two carriages 
for the servants, and breaks, making in all a train of 
twenty-four carriages. All this for a fortnight’ visit. 
Everybody stands round in respectfal awe and admi- 
ration when Majesty thus moves. To get a peep at 
her bonnet, to catch a glimpse of her glove, to some 
this is an immense privilege. 

“T have seen the queen,” is the breathless an- 
nouncement; and for years many a little incident 


| wonders; they are here on every hand, grouped in 


“T did expect some sort of state—some adjunct of 
power.” 

“And you see it—the fact that he moves quietly 
and peacefully among his citizens, and sleeps, guard- 
ed by no red or blue-coated soldiery, at a cost yearly 
of millions. If we ought to be proud at all, it should 
surely be at that proof of our rea/ greatness.” 

‘“* And what do you think of the nobility?” is some- 
times asked me. 

“As far as I have seen, I think they are very much 
like other people.’”? They had a bazaar here the 
other day, with an American department in it, that 
was given tome. I soki something to a very plain, 
tender-eyed, «lelicate-looking old lady, whose voice 
was soft, and whose manners were gentle, 

“ Did you know that lady?” asked a pretty English 
girl. 

“O yes; it was Lady Alicia B——” (I dislike giv- 
ing names of private individuals — it is scarcely cour- 
teous;) ‘and I thought her very much ofa lady.” 

* You Americans,” said my little friend, ‘‘ don’t 
seem to profess to think much of our nobility, and 
yet I notice many of you are delighted to meet them.” 

“Tam always delighted,” was my reply, ‘‘ to meet 
with a lady in any country; but she must be a lay, 
independent of her title, to please me.” 

“Lady A, B—— would make quite a stir ina New 
York fair, don’t you think?” asked an Englishman, 
with such evident expectation of an affirmative reply, 
that I was forced to answer: 

“TI think she would, if she spent money very 
‘freely.” And yet there are those, I don’t doubt, who 
who would exaggerate the honor done them by so 
distinguished a purchaser. I bave, however, seen 
too closely the workings of s system which forms s0- 
ciety into classifications as degrading to some as it is 
exalting to others to feel, even perhaps as I should, 
with regard to these scions of noble families. I am 
afraid [ have sometimes something like a hatred to- 
wards them. How often, when I see the nobility 
ride by in their splendid Broughams, or open car- 
riages, attended by powdered footmen, blazing with 
gold lace and brass buttons, do I thank my stars that 
I am a Yankee, and that I feel equal in a Hansom 
cab to the best of them. One can have no idea of the 
superb manners of the lackeysin England. In the 
first number of ‘‘ Judy,” just out, there is a picture 
capitally illustrating this point. A park is seen, in 
which are several ladies walking. In the fore- 
ground is a magnificent “‘ John,” resplendent in glo- 
rious calves, breeches, buckles, straps, bands, cane 
and powder. Beside him a coarse rustic, looking 
leeringly up, asks, ‘‘I say, which is your missus?” 
To describe the look that John puts on, as he swells 
in all his dignity to twice his size, and the emphasis 
with which he says “Sir!!!” is impossible, 

My husband addressed one of these magnificent 
creatures the other day, asking. him where the 
**Queen’s Concert Rooms” were. Our. gentleman, 
who stood doubtless behind some noble carriage, 
pom pously beckoned a poli , and the patroniz- 
ing way in which he asked him to “inform the gen- 
tleman” was quite too ridiculous. I had to turn 
away, or I fear I should have laughed in the flunkey’s 
face. Strange, but true, that these dressed-up pop- 
injays seem proud of what should humiliate them. 
Doubtless ‘“‘ John” knew as well as the policeman, 
but it did not suit his dignity to give the information. 

London is a great bazaar-or World’s Fair. No 
need of going to the Paris Exposition merely to see 








immense windows, in which a whole drawing-room 
suite can be displayed. I pause before the establish- 
ment of a hair-dresser; what wondrous compositions 
(for he is of course an artiste) in hair! Six, seven or 
eight wax faces, all dressed up with curls; and braids, 
and chignons. By the way, tbe chignon holds its own 
here; how is it in America? Immense protuberances 
still enlarge the fair dimensions of the feminine 
caput, and the bonnets, or whateves they are called, 
are made expressly for their accommodation. Speak- 
ing of bonnets—there never was such a display as 
this—four great windows twenty feet high, all filled 
with fairy combinations called bonnets. Every color 
under the sun is here brought into use, and the 
labels, to me, exhibit wonders of cheap The 


to come and look at wnperd on qusertuenie, from a box 
of pins to a £250 cashmere. Like genuine jewelry, a 
first-rate India shaw] is an investment for life—but I 
should be dreadfully afraid it might be stolen. 

The recovery of the Princess of Wales is very little 
talked about. It is feared that the knee that has 
been so affected will be permanently stiff—a great 
pity for so pretty and charming a woman. It is sin- 
gular that the French emperor’s son has been 
troubled much in the same way, only he is too young 
and delicate to bear it. Until lately his case was 
thought well of, but it is now said that bis state of 
health gives great uneasiness. It is rumored that 
consumption may set in, and the poor little prince 
imperial is kept in during all this fine weather. In 
the meantime the empress conducts herself very 
differently from what the English queen does. 

‘Look you,” saysa Frenchman, “how our dear 
empress leads the modes, how she spreads the charms 
of her refined taste and her gracious manners over 
the whole of French society; not a salon, not a re- 
union where her presence is not, so to say, felt as an 
influence. Ah! and when even she has the grand 
sorrow in her heart by cause of the unhappy condi- 
tion of her son, she withdraws herself not from the 
great world.” Perhaps she goes to the great world 
for solace, though I am told she is a very devoted 
Christian. 

But having nothing more at the present time of 
any importance to communicate, save that, as you 
will hear, the people have had a clean triumph over 
the government in the Hyde Park uffuir, I believe it 
is time, and my duty, to close. We are having beau- 
tiful summer weather here now, and the ladies are 
coming out like spring flowers. Speaking of flowers, 
I wish you could see the beautiful bouquet that fills 
all my room with fragrance, and that cost a whole 
penny. More anon. M. A. D. 





(From The Californian. ] 


Turkey-Rerding in California. 





I HAD always admired—ata distance—the pleasures 
attendant on bucolic pursuits, but it was not till I 
came to California that I made experience of the de- 
lights of Arcadian life. I arrived in Sacramento in 
the spring of 1860. I became tired of seeking fora 
situation as book-keeper in a commercial house. I 
became tired of seeking for the aforesaid position for 
the reason that the chances were considerably in 
favor of my failing to obtain it. Then I despised 
Sacramento, and I said to myself, “I will fly this 
dull and slothful city, and will, when an opportunity 
offers, betake myself to the rich and verdant country 
which surrounds this abode of frogs and mosquitoes.” 
I requested my friends to bring me tidings of any 
situation in the country which they thought might 
be likely to suit me. Some time after I had resolved 
to shake off the dust of my feet against Sacramento, 
a friend—one of the friends whom I had requested to 
procure me a situation in the country—knocked at 
my door, and, on my inviting him in, introduced a 
friend of his who, he said, owned a ranch on Dry 
Creek. My friend’s name was Bowers; his friend’s 
name was Grinder. Bowers said: 

* You know you told me you were tired of the city, 
and wished to get an easy job in the country.” 

I replied that such was the case. 

“Then,” said Bowers, “I think I’ve found a job 
that will just suit you. This is Mr. Grinder. He 
wants a man to go out on Dry Creek to look after his 
turkeys.” 

** What am I to do to the turkeys?” I asked. 

Grinder replied: ‘O, you’ll have to drive them out 
every morning to a valley about two miles from the 
-house, look after them while they are feeding, and 
then in the evening drive them home.” 

1 pted the engag t immediately. Here, I 
thought, is indeed a realization of my ideas of Arca- 
dian happi I reflected on the delights of a 
shepherd's life, “and,” said I, to myself, ‘even if 
‘ turkey-herd ’ does not sound so romantic as ‘ shep- 
herd,’ probably tarkeys are even more pleasant to 











most elegant Parisian bonnets can be bought for two 
pounds, and your lady readers would not wish to 
wear anything richer or handsomer than the “‘ Guinea 
Bonnet,” a charming combination of lace, ribbon and 
flowers. If the fashions did not change so often, it 
would be worth one’s while to import a dozen or twa. 
After all, the best-dressed ladies in England, or in 
any country, are those who adhere to the dress and 
short sack of -the same material and color, depending 
as little as possible upon trimming. It may do very 
well to trim profusely where one is short of the 
goods, or to cover defects; but the less trimming the 
better, especially for street dresses. Occasionally one 
meets a lady so fresh and perfect in all the details of 
her dress! Examine critically; it is a gray all-wool 





will be prefaced with the exclamation of that as- 
tounding fact. One gentleman, a visitor here, and 
quite a distinguished man, was highly delighted be- 
cause he had obtained permission to visit her majes- 
ty’s kitchen at Windsor; wonderful privilege! Fancy 
Americans making all that fuss over the President 
and the White House. 

“Who is that energetic-looking man walking up 
the Avenue? Lask because so many seem to know 
him.” 

“ O, that’s the President.” 

* What! do you mean the President of the United 
States?” 

“ Certainly ; he’s but aman; what did you expect?” 














or 
whitest of ribbon tied under the cnin, the neatest of 
collars about her neck, gloves and shoes well fitting, 
and hair neatly, not showily dressed. ‘There is the 
lady ; no handiwork of the dressmaker, but the toilet 
of one who has studied the fitness of things, or who 
follows the guidance of a taste which nature has im- 
planted, without the necessity of study. 

I confess I shouldn’t mind buying an Indian shawl, 
if the price was not so very far beyond me. And yet 
they say Americans are their best customers. The 
term “‘ American prince” is quite naturalized here. 
Only let the shopkeepers know that you are from 
America, and out come all their richest treasures. 


delai 1 , sack and well-gored skirt, the 





ge than sheep, when one gets used to them.” I 
fancied myself lying on the grass in the lovely coun- 
try, with my beautiful fluck grazing around me, and 
I longed to fly from the noisy cares and vices of the 
city, and become an innocent turkey-herd. Grinder 
was to start the next day for Dry Creek, and I was 
to ride out with him. Bofore leaving Sacramento I 
laid in a stock of the latest novels and a large supply 
of tobacco. I also thought of purchasing a flute, as 
being an instrumert well adapted to bucolic regions. 
As I could not play the flute, and I doubted whether 
or no turkeys appreciated music of any kind, I 
bought a pipe instead. O, what a happy life I pic- 
tured to myself! After driving—or rather leading— 
But I must not anticipate. 1 went with Grinder to 
Dry Creek. 

Grinder was a thoroughly good fellow. Far be it 
from me to say that Grinder deceived me willfully; 
no; but my knowledge of ornithology (or the branch 
of that science which relates to the habits of the tur- 
key tribe) was small. I don’t blame Grinder. I have 
told this turkey story to one of my dearest friends, 
but he cannot accuse me of having hed 


custom of my turkeys that they required a drink at 
four o'clock in the morning. Most of the early risers 
I have known were so because they wanted a drink. 

At four o’clock A. M. my turkeys commenced to 
shriek for drink. I dressed and hurried out to fill 
the troughs. Fifteen hundred dissipated-looking 
turkeys immediately flew down off the trees on which 
they lodged and struck me for drinks. I satistied the 
wants of these degraded bipeds and went in to break- 
fast. After a meal of tough beefsteak and bad bread, 
Grinder said: ‘* Now we’ll drive the turkeys out.” 

“ Can’t I do it alone?” I asked. 

“No,” said Grinder; ‘‘ we generally want five to 
do that, but to-day we are only four; you, me, my 
brother and the boy. It is pretty hard work to keep 
them together at first; they are wild in the morning 
and they have to be driven three miles.” 

I insisted that I could lead my flock to pasture 
without any assistance. 

Grinder replied, ‘* Wait awhile. You'll have work 
enough by-and-by.” 

Icould not understand Grinder very well at first, 
but afterwards I perfectly appreciated the force of 
his remarks, 

I asked, ‘‘ What are the turkeys to be driven out 
three miles for? Is there better grass for them to 
graze on out there?” 

Grinder answered, ‘‘ No, not grass, but grasshop- 
pers. That’s what fattens turkeys.” 

Of course, I laughed ; I was not to be caught by such 
chaff as that, although I was green in the country, 
and inexperienced in the turkey-herding business. 

After breakfast the Grinder brothers, the boy ard 
myself turned out to drive the turkeys out to their 
grazing ground, that is, after I had given the beauti- 
ful birds a sack of wheat for breakfast. After much 
trouble we four—the two Grinders,the boy and myse f 
—got all the turkeys together and drove them 
through the dry, yellow grass where their red wat- 
tles looked like scarlet flowers. 

I was instructed by my employer, before starting, 
to tie a piece of rag to a stick and thus form a whip 
with which to drive the flock. I, resolved, if I had 
to become a turkey-herd, to make the turkeys re- 
spect me, fastened my best scarlet silk pocket-hand- 
kerchief to my swell gold-headed cane, and proceeded 
to fulfil my duties. 

During the first two miles of our journey all four of 
us had to continually run around the flock to keep 
them together. The first two miles accomplished, I 
was left alone to drive the fluck to graze in the valley 
a mile distant. My istants having gone away, 
then did I run around fifteen hundred turkeys for 
the space of an hour and ahalf. I consoled myself 
with the reflection that when I got the dear birds on 
the luxuriant grassy plain for which we—I and fif- 
teen hundred turkeys—were bound, our troubles 
would be over, the turkeys would graze peacefully, 
and I should be able to enjoy my pipe and read the 
novel which I had in my pocket. All pleasure is 
comparative, I thought; I should not appreciate the 
delightful dolce far niente which 1 shall enjoy this 
afternoon half so much, were it not for the exertion 
I have been forced to display this morning. 

So I reflected as Iran round fifteen hundred tur- 
keys. I observed that my beautiful flock became 
gradually less erratic as they approached the ter- 
mination of their journey, and I began to admire, 
respect, nay, almost to love them. I was in sight of 
the open plain, which spread out its broad expanse of 
about five square miles. “Here,” thought I, “I can 
rest.” Soon, toe soon, we reached the plain, and in 
an instant, one of the fifteen hundred turkeys com- 
mitted to my charge rushed frantically, at the rate of 
seven miles an hour, due north. This bird was im- 
mediately followed by some three hundred turkeys 
in Indian file. Another started east, and drew with 
it a train of a hundred or more followers, and others 
behaved in the same manner. My duty as a turkey- 
herd was, of course, to prevent the turkeys from 
straying, and 1 immediately started in chase of the 
first turkey who started off in this idiotic manner. 
“Why,” I thought, “ cannot these wretched feather- 
ed bipeds peacefully graze on the withered weeds 
which represent grass in summer time in this Golden 
State? Why need they, after baving been driven 
three miles for the purpose of affording them the ad- 
vantage of this pasture, behave like feathered 
maniacs?” 

I had not, however, much time for reflection, far 
less for king or novel-readi For five hours I 
ran like a race horse round a circuit of five miies, 
driving in errant turkeys by flourishing a red silk 
bandkerchief fastened to a gold-healed cane. After 
atime the hideous truth broke upouw me. All my 
visions of bucolic ease vanished. 1 became aware of 
the awful truth that I was employed at the rate of 
$15 a month to drive daily filteen hundred turkeys a 











Grinder. I arrived at Grinder’s ranch—I think he 
called it a ranch—late in the evening. He (after I 
bad partaken of a supper of beefsteak, which I am 
sure cost only five cents a pound iu Sacramento) said: 
“ Your flock rise early in the morning. At about 
four o’clock you will hear them calling out for water, 
and you must then fill their troughs.” 





‘*Our American friends” are very earnestly solicited 


dist. of three miles, not to graze on the herbs of 
the field, bnt to eat grasshoppers ; and that I was re- 
quired, when each particular turkey out of the fifteen 
hundred started in pursuit of an individual grass- 
hopper, to arrest him and bring him back. I found 
it impossible with fifteen hundred turkeys, to do this, 
and I trust no one will accuse me of lack of energy 
when | confess that on the expiration of my week’s 





This was pleasant intelligence to me, fatigued by a 





engagement I resigned my vflice as turkey-herd. 
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ride of thirty miles. I had no idea that the turkey 

was the proverbial early bird which gathered the 

worm. However, as [ had insisted that no hardships 

could daunt me I determined to rise at four o'clock, 

though firmly impressed with the idea that those 

who rise early die young, #nd that the habitual early 

riser in course of time becomes misanthropic, og 

dishonest, dissolute and otherwise demoralized. 

indeed considered it by no means a Sidlaeeay 
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BY MRS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 


In my neighbor's garden far over the way, 
Over the blue of the village stream, 
The life of a lily is passing away, 
Like fading hues of a lovelit dream. 


Spring with her beautiful promise is here, 

Her perfumed flowers and zephyrous breeze ; 
It ripples in valleys late dreary and sere, 

And it gayly laughs in the fast-greening trees. 


The forest that leans from the hillside beyond 
Hath a pleasant dream of summer a-near; 

The voice of its thonght from its depths doth respond 
‘Yo the mighty anthem that waits on the year. 


With softest of whispers and sunny caress, 
She is coaxing for aye from carvlling bird 
His blithest of songs, as though never distress 
Nor a bitter murmur of sorrow were heard. 


Eut O, in the fair garden over the way, 

A cloud hangs low and heavy with rain, 
The life of a lily is passing away, 

It never shall greet the roses again. 


A low wail of sadness floats out on the air, 
Mourning the life so saintly and brief; 

The cold winds have blighted the floweret so fair, 
The frost has touched its delicate leaf. 


It will pass ere the balm of summer shall come, 
Its snow white petals droop low to the earth, 

The light of its beauty fade out from the home, 
Where hope's sweet promise encircled its birth. 


But over death's sullen and sail-crowded stream 
A fairer home reserves for it room, ~ 

And there comes the light of a radiant gleam 
From flowers that there eternally bloom. 


The lily will thrive in that guarded retreat, 
Shielded and kept by the gardener's care, 

Its perfume will cling round his hallowed fect, 
As it lovingly floats on the life-giving air. 


Thus kindly transplanted, O lovelier far! 
In heaven's safe garden blooming for aye, 

So lustrously white, it becometh a star, 
Guiding our feet to a holier day. 





A SENTIMENTAL LOVER. 
BY KATE PUTNAM. 


“ BELLA PAYSON actually will not flirt in the 
street!” 

These words reached Clarence Vaughn as hé stood 
drawing on his gloves on @ hotel step in a smallish 
New England town. They were spoken in the loud 
voice of surprise, and came from a group of girls, 
evidently ‘seminary young ladies,” who were flut- 
tering up the street, chattering like so many black- 
birds. Mr. Vaughn had a curiosity to behold, with 
his own earthly vision, so rare a phenomenon as a 
school-girl who would refuse to flirt on the street, 
(or, for that matter, anywhere else!) so he lingered 
upon the step, furtively scanning them as they ap- 
proached. 

It was a cluster of three, all pretty, but the young 
man’s glance at once singled out the central figure. 
She was taller and darker than either of her com- 
panions, with a rich complexion, vividly red lips, and 
eyes and hair of a clear, bright brown. Sv much for 
coloring, but perhaps her most striking characteris- 
tic, after all, was a certain style and elegance pervad- 
ing every movement and detail, trom the turn of her 
head to the slightest fold of her dress, which latter 
was of simple black, unbroken save by a tiny scarlet 
wing in the little turban hat, and a narrow ribbon of 
the same color at the throat, but disposed with a 
grace and nicety beside which many a more elaborate 
toilet would have looked heavy and overdone. 

Clarence Vaughn had not lived so much in society 
without seeing many beautiful women—and his taste 
in regard to womanly beauty was quite as fastidious 
as in most other respects—but he said to himself, as 
he looked at this girl, that he had seldom seen so 
rare a promise of perfected womanhood. Dropping 
quietly behind, as they passed on, he wondered to 
himself if she were the non-flirter whose oddity had 
provoked her companion’s astonishment. That this 
was the case he was svon assured by the conversa- 
tion, which was continued in a completely audible 
tone. 

“ Well now, Bella, do you think it’s any harm?” 

“Any harm? Why, I don’t know that I think it’s 
really wrong, if you mean that.” ‘ 

‘Then, if it isn’t wrong, where is the harm?” 
further inquired this seeker after knowledge. 


“It is vulgar,” answered Bella, sententiously. 
Whereupon arose & great cry. 

‘Vulgar! There isn’t a girl in the school that 
flirts like Etta Wills, and nobody could call her 
vulgar.” 

“No,” assented Bella, releriting, ‘I don’t say it is 
for everybody, but it is for me. Itdon’t suit my 
style.” 

“O dear! Bella Payson talking slang!” cried one 
of her companivus, laughing mischievously; but 
Bella stopped her with some spirit. 
girls—well, Etta Wills, or May Carver, for instance— 

ke tas the worst thing people would say is that they’re 


“ Slang, indeed, Lottie! AsifI would! You know 
I was speaking seriously. Such things suit some 





foolish and will get over it; but I’m not one of that 
sort, somehow. I don’t know how it is, but I tell 
you it doesn’t go with my style.” 

**You have the greatest idea of style, Bella. It 
isn’t every one that has a style.” 

“Every one might,though,” replied that young lady. 
“Yes, if they had money and taste, and some little 
good looks,” said one of her companions, mischiev- 
ously. ‘ Now, Bella, you might as well own that 
you think yourself a beauty; we all know it.” 
“Then there’s no need-of my saying anything 
about it,” answered Miss Bella, laughing. ‘ Where 
docs Susie Ray get those heavenly cream-drops!” 

At this somewhat childish. speech Mr. Vaughn 
smiled to himself; yet he was ious of a decided 
interest in the pretty speaker. 

‘Beauty, grace and spirit,” he thought, “ and all 
unspoiled, as yet, by any taint of the fashionable 
‘fastness.’? I should like to see more of Miss Bella 
Payson.” 

Taking his words in a literal sense, Fortune favor- 
ed him here, for, just as this point one of the girls 
recollected an unfalfilled errand, and turned back to 
execute it. So it happened that Cl Vaughn 
had a good view of the three faces. 

Now it was not this gentleman’s custom to indulge 
in the deliberate stare so commonly and offensively 
directed at any feminine face that chances to hit a 
passing fancy; yet, in the present case, his interest 
so far outran his discretion as to prolong his glance 
at Bella into a gaze that very sensibly heightened 
her color. Nor was it unnoticed by her companions. 

‘“‘Wasn’t he handsome!” exclaimed one, with 
school-girl enthusiasm, before the meeting was well 
over. ‘* But, Bella, how.he stared at you!” 

**No wonder,” put in the other; ‘‘ anybody’d look 
a fright, with a hat all on one side.” 

And therewith she gave Bella’s turban a skillful 
push which set the short curls flying in defiance of 
all order. 

“Nonsense!” insisted the other, scornfully, “he 
didn’t look much as if he thought her a fright, and 
her hat was straight enough until you pushed it over. 
Yon’re just jealous because he never noticed you.” 

En passant, it may be remarked that a third class 
should be included in the proverb which says that 
children and fools always tell the truth, for a school- 
girl’s frankness in the matter of disagreeable facts is 
something preternatural. 

‘Well, at any: rate, [ think his notice is hardly 
worth disputing. No gentleman would stare so 
rudely,” said Bella, who, not being perfect, had a 
rather quick temper, and was considerably annoyed 
by the ter and quent conversation. 

Meanwhile Clarence Vaughn, quite unconscious of 
his offence, walked on until he reached the house of 
his friend, Mrs. Seymour. This lady, a distant rela- 
tive some ten years older than himself, had been his 
best friend, half sister, half aunt ever since his boy- 
hood. Their intimacy was very close and dear, and 
if he chanced to need advice or sympathy, he knew 
very well where to seek for it. Her it occurred to 
him to question concerning the subject just now up- 
permost in his mind. 

“* By the way, Lucia,” he said,as he rose to go, 
“do you happen to know anything of a Miss Bella 
Payson, who is attending school here?” 

*¢ Bella Payson? certainly, she is one of the Insti- 
tute young ladies, as they call them—a remarkably 
pretty girl.” 

At this unexpectedly ready reply, Mr. Vaughn sat 
down again. 

“TI wish you would tell me all you know about 
her.” 

** All? that is a comprehensive question,” answer- 
e1 Mrs. Seymour, “ but I really know very little. She 
is from Washington, is about seventeen, and an 
orphan, I think; is said to be an heiress in a small 
way, and—let ne see—yes, that is all I can tell you 
of her, except that she is uncommonly stylish and 
pretty—which I dare say you know already.” 

Clarence nodded and smiled. 

“You know her? well enough to invite her here to 
tea, to-morrow evening? then, if you will be so kind, 
you will earn my everlasting gratitude.” 

“Rather adisproportioned reward,” said Mrs. Sey- 
mour, smiling. “But what is the meaning of this 
sudden interest in a school-girl? it’s not very like 
your usual self.” 

“Only a natural and proper interest in the cause 
of learning generally. 1’ll tell you more some other 
time. You will ask the young lady for to-morrow, 
then?” 

“ Yes, I’llinvite her. Will you come, too?” mis- 
chievously. 

“TfL am invited.” And, with a parting smile and 
bow, he departed. 

Invited he must have been, for the next evening 
saw him devoting himself to Miss Bella, who had ac- 
cepted the invitation very willingly, albeit quite 
unaware of the special attraction in store for her. 

She proved herself, on this second meeting, quite 
as pretty as he h&d expected, and considerably more 
intelligent. And, as she found him very entertaining, 
the agreeable impression was mutual. Mrs. Seymour 
smiled to herself to see this indifferent gentleman 
exerting his powers for the amusement of a school- 
girl, but had no thought that the fancy would be 
more than a passing one. Later, however, she con- 
cluded that it might have been more earnest than 
she had then imagined, for, before his departure, he 
enlisted her for his cause, persuading her to exercise 
asort of general supervision over Bella Payson and 
all her doings, and occasionally to report the same to 
him. To this she laughingly agreed, incredulous of 














part of the compact rendered a very light task by the | 
frequency of his visits. Even then she was by no 
means prepared for the intelligence which he one 
day brought her, that he was engaged to Miss Bella. 

“ But, Clarence,” she said, half doubtfully, “are 
you really in earnest—a little school-girl like that?” | 

“Precisely,” he answered, coolly; “though Miss | 
Payson is rather too well-developed to merit the | 
epithet ‘ little school-girl.’ As for the fact, however, | 
it is exactly that which pleases me. The truth is, | 
Lucia, I have never met a woman in society who | 
quite fulfilled my ideas of what a wife should be, and 
this is simply such an experiment as I have long 
wished to make. In appearance Bella is all that I ! 
could desire, and, as an orphan, there will be the less 
objection to transferring her education to my charge, 
so I can train and cuitivate her in accordance with 
my own tastes. It will not be labor wasted, either, 
for, if my penetration is worth anything, in a few 
years she will become a thoroughly elegant woman— 
and perfect elegance is rarer, and, in my eyes, of far 
more value than mere beauty. I think, Lucia, you 
can afford to wish me success?” 

“So I do, with all my heart, as you know; only, 
Clarence, you wont mind the question from me—do 
you really love the child?” 

As she asked this question, hesitatingly, Clarence 
looked at her with a half smile of pitying superiority. 

“T like and admire her, of course; as for anything 
more—well, the role of sentimental lover is rather 
out of my way, I believe.” 

And with this heresy his catechiser was fain to be 
content, although with doubtful head-shakings in 
private. Whatever question might be of Mr. Vanghn’s 
love, however, there certainly could be none of his 
devotion to his betrothed. Having assumed the 
direction of her tastes, he proceeded to cultivate 
them in every possible way. And not her tastes 
alone, for her manner occasionally came in for a 
share of this refining process. By a delicate hint 
here and there of the questionable propriety of such 
a@ phrase or style, he succeeded in raising Bella’s 
general standard considerably above the school-girl 
level. All this she took in very good part, but not so 
some of her fellow-pupils. Having a tolerably clear 
idea of Mr. Vaughn’s disapproval of their rather rade 
and hoydenish bearing, and, perhaps, a little envying 
Bella such a conquest, they lost no opportunity of 
ridiculing him and his teachings. In these attacks, 
imitation was a favorite weapon, and not without 
reason, for Mr. Clarence Vaughn was distinguished 
bya peculiar deliberateness of speech, a lingering 
enunciation of each syllable, rather pleasing than 
otherwise in its complete accordance with his repose 
of voice and address, but easily caricatured into 
something very ludicrous indeed. Perceiving that 
the travesty annoyed Bella greatly, they naturally 
made frequent use of it, stammering and drawling 
upon every possible occasion. The quick temper 
that was not conquered yet would rise sometimes, 
and such was the case one day when it had been 
tried almost beyond human endurance. In some 
frolic, a careless touch had pushed the little turban 





“ Afraid of what?” asked that young lady, with 
great scorn. 

“ Afraid to say your soul’s your own, before him, 
or to speak a word that he wouldn’t allow.” 

* Allow, indeed! I need no one’s permission to do 
as I like, and I’m not afraid to say anything to any- 
body,’’ cried Bella, passionately. 

As a matter of fact, she did stand very much in 
awe of her fastidious fiance, and, for that very reason, 
would sooner have suffered untold torments than 
allow the truth to appear. 

“Very well, Miss Payson,” said one, mockingly, 
*‘if you’re in earnest, of course you'll not object to 
proving it to us, and then we’ll leave off teasing you.” 

“Of course not,” answered Bella, stoutly, though 
her heart sank within her. 

“Then you agree to say to Mr. Vaughn whatever 
we tell you?” 

For one instant Bella hesitated, but the temptation 
to end all these taunts was irresistible, and a glance 
at their evidently incredulous faces settled the mat- 
ter. So her word was given. 


After a whispered consultation and some smother- 
ed laughter, the particular form of torture was de- 
cided upon, and communicated to the victim. 

** You will please ask Mr. Clarence Vaughn if he 
doesn’t consider you worth kissing,” said the spokes- 
woman, with sarcastic politeness. ‘“ Remember, a 
promise is a promise, and if you go back from yours 
we shall all know the reason. I intend to be within 
earshot; not that we doubt your courage, of course, 
but just to make the thing sure.” 

Bella listened with much inward trepidation, but 
outward unconcern, her sole comfort in the reflection 
that some time would probably elapse before the 
trial, as Mr. Vaughn, in their last interview, had 
hinted his intention of undertaking a yachting trip 
which would consume some two months or so. 

But human expectations are proverbially uncer- 
tain. Some crossgrained fate interfered to break up 
the boating-party, and send Clarence, instead, to the 
last place, of all others, where he was just then de- 
sired. Emma Fales—the girl who had selected for 
herself the creditable role of eavesdropper to the an- 
ticipated con’ ti h d to be standing at 
the upper hall window when Clarence rang. She “ 
lost no time in announcing the arrival to Bella and 
the others, proceeding, immediately thereafter, to 
ensconce herself comfortably in her hiding-place, a 
little study, seldom used out of recitation hours, and 
opening from the back drawing-room in which 
visitors were received. 

Poor Bella, on hearing the news, felt as if she had 
heard her own doom spoken. But she was too brave 
and honorable to break a promise, foolish as was the 
one in question, and, with the taunts of Miss Emma 
goading her on, she descended the stairs with a 
tolerably firm step, although her head was swim- 
ming. At the door she paused a moment, clenched 
both hands tightly, as if to summon her physical 








hat to one side, and tangled in rich fasion the 
clustering masses of bronze hair. This was cause 
sufficient to arouse her tormentor. 

“ Why, B-Bella,” exclaimed one, “I am ast-t-ton- 
ished to per-ceive the singular disor-r-der of your h- 
hair!” 

** And your h-hat is p-pushed to one side in a most 
un-la-dly-like m-manner!”’ 

“What would Mr. Poker say to that, I wonder?” 
chimed in a third. 

“When you’re married, Bella, you’ll have to give 
up turbans, altogether. A jockey hat isn’t proper 
for the high st-tation to which you have been ap-p- 
pointed!” 

Bella would not speak, but her eyes flashed omi- 
nously. This was encouragement to proceed. 

“My dear-r Bella, what a very coar-rse color! It 
would quite take away the breath of the Great 
Mogul.” 

“‘T should think you'd be afraid he would ch-h-oke 
sometime,” put in another. “Don’t you have to 
loosen his neck-tie?” 

A peal of laughter followed, which exasperated 
their victim beyond all self-control. é 

“If you make fun of him,” she said, turning upon 
them, ‘‘I know it’s just because he doesn’t care any- 
thing for you.” 

The plain truth of this speech naturally incensed 
the self-convicted listeners, making them eager for 
revenge. 

‘I don’t think he cares overmuch for you,” retort- 
edone. “ He doe:n’t act much like a lover, if he is 
engaged to you. You know he never kisses you.” 

Now this interesting little item of information had 
reached the enemy’s ears through the treachery of a 
former confidante of Miss Bella, to whom, in an 
unwary moment, she had revealed it, for the sake of 
learning from her friend, who also was engaged, if 
all courtships were equally respectful. That Mr. 
Clarence Vaughn, for reasons of his own, no doubt, 
had been remarkably distant and ceremonious in his 
wooing, is beyond question, and hitherto bis girlish 
betrothed had by no means felt disposed to quarrel 
with such deference; but at this instant she would 
have given all her possessions, past, present, and fu- 
ture, to be able to confound her assailants with the 
record of a single kiss. But, not being able truthful- 
ly to speak as she wished, she was silent, although 
her mounting color was wonderfully eloquent. 

“TI wouldn’t bear that, if it were my case. Why 
don’t you ask him to kiss you?” 

“It might break the North Pole to bend it,” put in 
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energies to her aid, then, with one short gasp, turned 
the handle and entered slowly. 

‘This is an unexpected pleasure, Belia,” remarked 
cl , ad ing tomeet her. “ I had not thooght 
of seeing you so soon. But you are not weli—perhaps 
I am intruding—” 

“Ono, no!” cried the poor child, “ please don’t go. 

I may not be louking well, but 1 am, indeed.” 

“One could hardly say with truth that you are not 
looking well,” responded he, with = glance that em- 
phasized the meaning, “‘but you look as if you were 
not feeling well; and your hand is hot.’’ 5 

“1am quite well—only—only don’t talk about it,” 
hastily answered Bella, after which she sat in silence, 
with the flush mounting higher and higher, until its 
flame fairly alarmed her companion. 

“You must pardon me for disregarding your re- 
quest, Bella,” he said, coming and sitting close to 
her, “ but your cclor makes me rather uneasy. You 
are feverish, I fear,” laying his fingers lightly under 
the clustering curls drooping over the bended fore- 
head. She shrank away nervously from the touch. 

* Please don’t—I—I—nothing is the matter, only— 
do turn your head away!—only—don’t you consider 
me worth kissing?” 

And, the dreadful words fairly uttered, the poor 
girl’s resolution gave way, and she began to sob con- 
vulsively. 

Mr. Vaughn’s sole answer to the singular question 
was, to bend down and kiss her, not once but repeat- 
edly, with more passion than he had thought to find 
in his heart for his childish betrothed. Then he was 
about to speak, when, with a glimmer of a smile just 
breaking through her tears, she wiuispered: 

“ She’s there—at the door—to hear it.” 

Clarence stepped lightly to the door, and, opening 
it softly, discovered Miss Emma on her knees, in an 
attitude strongly suggestive of having just removed 
her ear from the key-hole. Stooping to lift her to 
her feet, the young man observed, with cool courtesy: 

* Allow me to assist you, mademoiselle—I have not 
the honor of knowing your name, but should be only 
too happy if you would command my services in any 
way.” 

The present case, surely, was one which might ex- 
cuse somewhat stringent measures, but absolute 
rudeness to a woman, under whatever circumstances, 
was utterly foreign to Clarence Vaughn's nature. 
There was something, nevertheless, in the exagger- 
ated politeness of the tone, as well as in the expres- 
sion of the eyes that looked fall into hers, which dis- 
concerted the listener quite as much as the most 
studied impertinence could have done; her face 
crimzoned hotly, tears of rage and mortification 
sprang to her eyes, and, without waiting for further 
words, she disengaged herself and ran away. 
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Clarence closed the door and returned to Bella, | white with the dreaded confirmation. 
who was now the very picture of an April day, 
laughing and crying together. She had not yet re- 
covered from her shame and terror, but her sense of 
the ridiculous was too kecu not to appreciate the ab- 
surdity of the whole scene. So much good, at least, 
the contretemps had plished, that it rendered 
far easier the task of repeating the story from begin- 
ning to end. Clarence listened in comparative 
silence, only asking a question here and there, and 
at the end, after a few kind words, began to talk of 




















After a 
od that young lady, with minute’s silence he rose and stood beside her. 
“I see that I bave been in error from the first,” he 
said, in a very low voice, evidently constrained into 
quiet. “I hope you will pardon me for ignorantly 
holding you to an engagement so painful to yourself; 
for my own part, I—I will eay nothing until I see you 
again.” 
But, before he could turn away, a coaxing voice 
stole from between the clasped fingers. 
* Don’t go—please, Clarence.” 


and quietness—what’s it to you, if I like to sit up? 
You've no business to complain ; it can’t distress you. 
Now, it’s no use your talking; all I say is this, Caudle 
—if you send a man to put on any lock here, 1’! call 
in a policeman; as l’m your married wife, I will! 

“ No, I think when a man comes to have the street- 
door key, the sooner he turns bachelor altogether the 
better. 1’m sure, Caudle, I den’t want to be any 
clog upon you. Now, it’s no use your telling me to 
hold my tongue, for I—What? J give you the head- 
ache, do I? No, I don’t, Caudle. It’s your club that 
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LECTURE No. XII. 

MR. CAUDLE, HAVING COME HOME A LITTLE LATE, 
DECLARES THAT HENCEFORTH “HE WILL HAVE 
A KEY.” 
“Upon my word, Ms. Caudle, I think it a waste of 
time to come to bed atall now! The cocks will be 
crowing ina minute! Why did I sit up, then? Be- 
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something else, without another recurrence tu the 
subject. So far as Bella could see, the affair had 
produced no effect upon him; for which she was duly 
thankful. 

But Mrs. Seymour, that evening, observed her 
friend’s unusual abstraction, and wondered thereat. 
He teld her nothing, indeed, he scarcely had any- 
thing to tell, yet he was conscious of an undefined 
change in his feelings. toward his: girlish betrothed. 
Hitherto she had seemed, to his twenty-eight years, 
little more than a pretty child, who gave promise of 
becoming, at some future day, a woman beautiful 
and elegant enough to share the name and position 
of the fastidious Clarence Vaughn. Now this was 
somehow suddenly changed, when or why he hardly 
knew. He thought less of himself and more of her, 
beginning to realize the blank which her loss would 
leave in his life. He had never yet been a believer 
in love, being wont contemptuously to put it down 
as “sentimental,” and the punishment for this 
heresy was coming upon him at last. Dropping a 
certain calm superiority which had béen used to dis- 
tinguish his manner in Bella’s presence, he became, 
instead, constrained and moody to a degree that 
contrasted strangely with the languid indifference 
characteristic of his nature. And, as one side of the 
scales goes up as the other goes down, so Bella’s con- 
fidence waxed while his waned, and she treated him 
with alternations of careless disregard and saucy co- 
quetry increasing with every fresh evidence of her 
power. Thus, by the time that Clarence was fairly 
“in love” with Miss Bella, it looked as if she were 
further removed from him than before. So. much 
mischief had that unlucky kiss already wrought, by 
disturbing him with the knowledge of his own 
heart. 

Meanwhile, Emma Fales was not altogether idle. 
The humiliation of her late deteat had prevented her 
making another open attempt upon Bella’s peace of 
mind; in which, indeed, she felt that she would 
hardly be sustained by her former party, who, good- 
natured enough in the main, barring the love of fun 
and teasing peculiar to the school-girl period, were 
quite content to hold by their promise, and let off 
Bella with that one trial, particularly, as she had 
come out rather the best there. With Emma, how- 
ever, the case waé different. Naturally malicious, 
her vanity had never forgiven Clarence Vaughn for 
looking at Bella, instead of herself, on the morning 
of their first meeting, and her recent mortification 
had but deepened this spite. Bella she hated, of 
course, for involuntarily outrivalling her, and she 
was bound to let slip no chance of revenge upon 
these two. Nevertheless, she knew that whatever 
was done must be done secretly, and so cast about for 
some underhand weapon of offence. 

It was not very long before Clarence received an 
anonymous note, informing him that his fiancee had 
said, openly, that she considered him too little of a 
gentleman to care for his preference, and recommend- 
ing him, if he desired proof of her liking for another, 
to repeat the name “ Archie Bruce” inher presence. 
With which pleasant hint the missive—which, it is 
needless to say, was the work of Emma Fales—con- 
cluded. 

On receipt of the letter, Mr. Vaughn for awhile 
was uncertain how to act. At first, he was inclined 
to take no notice of it; such, beyond question, would 
have been his course a short time before; but of late 
he had grown, if not actually jealous, at least dan- 
gerously ready for such a feeling. So, after much 
moody musing, he took the note and made the best 
of his way to the “ Institute.” 

Bella was looking unnecessarily charming, a fact 
by no means lost upon Mr. Vaughn, who would not 
have been Mr. Vaughn could his instinctive appre- 
ciation of the beautiful have failed him in whatsoever 
crisis. Notwithstanding, had he ever been a man of 
compliments, he could hardly have spoken pretty 
things on that occasion, when, indeed, he was some- 
what at a loss for ordinary words. It was difficult to 
talk commonplaces with one subject so very near his 
heart, yet that subject was so painful of approach, 
that accident alone finally introduced it. 

* Belia,” he said, presently, ‘‘ why do you invaria- 
bly call me Mr. Vaughn?” 

Bella, that day chancing to be in a specially co- 
quettish humor, had been wonderfully lavish of that 
title of respect, guessing, with true feminine percep- 
tion, that its ceremony was more than usually un- 
welcome just then. Now, disregarding his tone of 
annoyance, she answered, demurely: 

* Our teachers wouldn’t allow us to call gentlemen 
by their first names. I don’t know you well enough 
for that.” 

“Or like me well enough, either, perhaps?” 

In answer to which rather bitterly-spoken sugges- 
tion, Bella trusted that she was too polite to contra- 
dict Mr. Vaughn in any assertion. 

“Thank you; I imagine you were hardly in the 
habit of using so much ceremony with Archie 
Bruce.” 

As he spoke, he looked steadily at her face, which 
crimsoned with a sudden hot flush that she was fain 


He put one arm about her, and removed the little 
struggling hands from the blushing face, 
“Don’t play with me, Bella,” he said, hurriedly; 
“ which is it to be, he or 1?” 
“I am engaged to you,” she said, archly, but look- 
ing down. 

“That is no answer. You never said that you 
loved me.” 

‘* And you never asked me!” murmured a pair of 
lips wonderfully near his shoulder. 

You may guess that the question was not long 
delayed. 

After Bella was permitted to resume her seat, she 
insisted upon explaining the cause of her blushes. 
Archie Bruce had been a folly of her first year, and 
had proved a tolerably thorough preventive of similar 
escapades in later days. The affair had been neither 
better nor worse than the common order of school 
flirtations, only, having been more completely dis- 
covered by the authorities, it had worked Bella infi- 
nite woe, and become a standing jest against her, 
warranted to bring the color to her cheek whenever 
or wherever alluded to. 

* But how did you hear of it?” she asked, suddenly. 

And so Clarence most unwillingly was forced to 
produce the note. The attempt at disguise did not 
succeed in deceiving Bella’s practised eye, which 
soon recognized Emma Fales’s handiwork. Since 
the scheme had proved so utter a failure, the intend- 
ed victim could afford to forgive it, but she. was not a 
little puzzled by the op g accusation. 

“ay never said such a thing,” she protested. 
could I, when I never even thought it—” 
‘But suddenly her memory, roving over their past 
acquaintance, recalled the first meeting, and, like a 
flash, returned the words she had spoken hastily: 

“ His notice is not worth disputing. No gentleman 
would stare so rudely.” 

She made full confession, then and there, ending 
by petitioning, with a most charming humility, for 
his forgiveness. 

He made answer with no words; nevertheless, had 
Mrs. Seymour been present, she might have made 
editying comment upon a certain speech of his, in 
former time: 

“ The role of sentimental lover is rather out of my 
way, I believe.” 
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ENGLISH AND FRENCH PICKPOCKETS. 
An English correspondent of a London paper 
writes: Seven English and seven French thieves 
started on their predatory expedition through the 
Exhibition, and agreed to meet at a cae in the boul- 
evards, or rather at a restaurateur’s, where they had 
previously engaged a cabinet particulier, and had or- 
dered a supper, to be “ stood” by the vanquished. 
They met at the appointed hour, and you will be 
proud of your countrymen’s superiority when you 
learn that they triumphantly displayed forty-five 
watches and nine portemonnaies, whereas the French 
tyros in the noble art could display but ten watches, 
three portemonnaies and half a dozen handkerchiefs, 
“small deer,” which are disdained by the professed 
pickpocket, and are only “ faked” during a novitiate 
in the profession. They magnanimously avowed 
themselves vanquished, and agreed to recognize the 
superiority of the victors in the form most pleasing 
to them by standing half a dozen of champagne, fol- 
lowed by bowis of blazing punch in quick succession. 
Up to this stage all had been highly gratifying to our 
national pride, but the hour of Britain’s humiliation 
was drawing nigh. Our countrymen fell under the 
table; their hosts, though they had not read the tale 
ot Falstaff’s disaster at Gadshill, fell upon their pros- 
trate foes, eased them of their plunder, and retired 
in triamph with the forty-five watches and purses, 
and left the waiters instructions to apply for pay- 
ment of the bill to the gentlemen up stairs on the 
floor. 





OLD FOLKS. 
The entire number of persons in our country who, 
according to the census, have attained the great age 
of 100 years and upward, is probably somewhat larger 
than most of our readers would guess. It is just 1200. 
Of these, there are white 440, black 688, mulatto 46, 
Indians 25. Women attain high longevity in greater 
numbers than men, and black people more than 
white. There are white males, 184, females, 256; 
black males, 295, females, 393. The proportions are 
about the same in the different years above a hundred 
as in the aggregate. The oldest persons are a white 
woman in South Carolina, and an Indian woman in 
California, aged 140 years. The oldest blacks—two 
males and three females—are 136 years. From these 
advanced years down to 100, there are persons in 
every successive year. At 110, there are 28 white 
and 113 black; at 120, there are 2 white and 31 black. 
In proportion to numbers twelve times as many 
blacks as whites exceed a hundred years of age. By 
the best calculation made it is ascertained that the 
average duration of human life is greater in the 





to hide in her hands. As for Vaughn, he grew 





cause I choose to sit up—but that’s my thanks. No, 
it’s no use your talking, Caudle; I never will let 
the girl sit up fur you, and there’s anend. What do 
you say? Why does she sit up with me, then? That's 
quite a different matter: you don’t suppose I’m going 
to sit up alone, do you? Whatdo yousay? What's 
the use of two sitting up? That’s my business. No, 
Caudle, it’s no such thing. I don’t sit up because I 
may have the pleasure of talking about it; and you’re 
an ungrateful, unfeeling creature, to say so. I sit up 
because I choose it; and if you don’t come home all 
the night long—and ’twill soon come to that, I’ve no 
doubt—still, I’ll never go to bed, so don’t think it, 
“O yes! the time runs away very pleasantly with 
you men at your clubs—selfish creatures! You can 
laugh, and sing, and tell stories, and never think of 
the clock ; never think there’s such a person as a wife 
belonging to you. It’s nothing to you that a poor 
woman’s sitting up, and telling the minutes, and see- 
ing all sorts of things in the fire—and sometimes 
thinking something dreadful has happened to you— 
more fool she to care a straw about you!—this is all 
nothing. Ono! when a woman’s once married she’s 
a slave—worse than a slave—and must bear it all! 
“And what you men can find to talk about I can’t 
think! Instead of a man sitting every night at home 
with his wife, and going to bed at a Christian hour,— 
gving toaclub, to mee# a set of people who don’t 
care a button for him,—it’s monstrous! What do 
you say? You only goonceaweek? That’s nothing 
at all to do with it: you might as well go every night; 
and I dare say you will soon. But if you do, you 
may get in as you can—J wont sit up for you, I can 
tell you. 
“My health’s being destroyed night after night, 
and—O, don’t say it’s only once a week; I tell you, 
that’s nothing to do with it—if you had any eyes, you 
would see how ill Iam; but you’ve no eyes for any- 
body belonging to you: O no! your eyes are for people 
out of doors. It’s very well for you to call me a fuul- 
ish, aggravating woman! I should like to see the 
woman who’d sit up for you as I do. You didn't 
want me to situp? Yes, yes; that’s your thanks— 
that’s your gratitude: I’m to ruin my health, and to 
be abused for it. Nice principles you’ve got at that 
club, Mr. Caudle! 
‘But there’s one comfort—one great comfort; it 
can’t last long: I’m sinking—I feel it, though I never 
say anything about it—but I know my own feelings, | 
and I say it can’t last long. And then I should like 
to know who will sit up for you! Then 1 should like 
to know how your second wife—what do you say? 
Yow ll never be troubled with another? ‘Troubled, in- 
deed! J never troubled you, Caudle. No; it’s you 
who've troubled me; and you know it; though, like a 
foolish woman, l’ve borne it all, and never said a 
word about it. But it cun’¢ last—that’s one blessing! 
“0, if a woman could only know what she’d have 
to suffer, before she was married—Don’t tell me you 
want to go to sleep! If you want to go to sleep, you 
should come home at proper hours! It’s time to get 
up, for what I know, now. Shouldn’t wonder if you 
hear the milk in five minutes—there’s the sparrows 
up already; yes, I say the sparrows; and, Caudle, 
you ought to blush to hear’em. You don’t hear ’em? 
Ha! you wont hear ’em, you mean: J hear’em. No, 
Mr. Caudle, it isn’t the wind whistling in the key- 
hole; I’m not quite foolish, though you may think so. 
I hope I know wind from a sparrow! 
“ Hal! when I think what a man you were before 
we were married! But you’re now another person— 
quite an altered creature. But I suppose you’re all 
alike—I dare say, every poor woman’s troubled and 
pat upon, though I should hope not so much as I 
am. Indeed, I should hope not! “— and staying 
out, and— 
* What! Yowll have akey? Will you? Not while 
I’m alive, Mr. Caudle. I’m not going to bed with 
the door upon the latch for you or the best man 
breathing. You wont have a latch—yowll have a 
Chubb’s lock? Will you? I'll have no Chubb here, 
Ican tell you. Whatdo you say? You'll have the 
lock put on to-morrow? Well, try it; that’s all I say, 
Caudle; try it. I wont let you put me in a passion; 
but all I say is,—try it. 
“A respectable thing, that, for a married man to 
carry about with him—a street-dour key! That tells 
atale,[ think. A nice thing for a father of a family! 
Akey! What, to let yourself in and out when you 
please! To come in, like a thief in the middle of the 
night, instead of knocking at the door like a decent 
person! O, don’t tell me that you only want to pre- 
vent me sitting up—if I choose to sit up, what’s that 
te you? Some wives, indeed, would make a noise 
about sitting up, but you've no reason to complain— 
goodness knows! 
“Well, upon my word, I’ve lived to hear some- 
thing. Carry the street-loor key about with you! 
I’ve heard of such things with young good-for-noth- 
ing bachelors, with nobody to care what became of 
*em; but for a married man to leave bis wife and 
children in a house with the door upon the latch— 
don’t talk to me about Chubb, it’s all the same—a 
great deal you must care for us. Yes, it’s very well 





United States than in any other nation. 


gives you the headache; it’s your smoke, and your— 
well! if ever 1 knew such a man in all my life! 
There’s no saying a word to you! You go out, and 
treat yourself like an emperor—and come home at 
twelve at night, or any hour, fur what I know,—and 
then you threaten to have a key, and—and—and—” 

“T did get to sleep at last,” says Caudle, “amidst 
the falling sentences of ‘ take children into a lodging’ 
—‘separate maintenance ’—‘ wont be made a slave 
of’—and so forth.” 


Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN, 
RICHARD DEVENS, 

A PATRIOT of the American Kevolution, one of the 
earliest and most decided friends of the liberties of 
the Colonies, was a citizen of Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts, where hé was born in September, 1721. He 
was an intelligent mechanic, and from a native 
strength of mind, quick discernment, careful obser- 
vation, and commendable industry, and without the 
advantages of education, he became qualifiéd to fill, 
with useful and reputation, many offices of honor 
and trust in the,Commonwealth. Previous to the 
Revolution and at different periods afterwards, he 
sustained the principal offices under the town gov- 
ernment, 
He was one of the four delegates from Charlestown, 
to the convention of Middlesex County,in September, 
1774, and a member of the General Court at that 
critical and anxious period of public affairs in 1774, 
when the General Court resolved themselves into a 
Provincial Congress; and was an active member of 
that confidential body of patriotic men—the Com- 
mittee of Satety, chosen on the 18th of May, 1775, 
which: comprised John Hancock, Joseph Warren, 
Benjamin Church, Benjamin White, Joseph Palmer, 
Richard Devens, Abraham Watson, John Pigeon, 
Azor Orne, Benjamin Greenleaf, Nathan Cushing, 
Samuei Holten and Enoch Freeman. In June, 1775, 
Mr. Devens was appointed a commissary for the 
troops collected at Cambridge under General Arte- 
mas Ward; who commanded there until the ap- 
pointment of General Washington | y the Continental 
Congress, and who did not arrive at Cambridge until 
the second day of July, 1775. 
The inhabitants of Charlestown and Boston suffer- 
ed more than any others by the loss of property in 
1775, trom the invasion of the British troops. The 
following extract of a letter from a resident of Charles- 
town [Thaddeus Mason], at that time, shows the syf- 
ferings they endured: 








* Divine Providence (by the agency of a cruel, say- 
age, unnatural enemy) has reduced me to great ne- 
cessities and distress, to which I pray I may be hum- 
bly submissive. I and my family escaped on foot, the 
afternoon of the battle at Concord; and on Charles- 
town Common, in the road to Winter Hill, was to 
near, as some in the company heard the whistling of 
the bullets, and the balls entered some houses near 
us. We reached Mr. Temple’s seat, where we tariie1 
that night, with about 150 distressed men, women 
and children. The next day we went to General 
Royall’s, where we continued about ten days, and 
from thence removed here [Stoneham], where I can’t 
tind accommodations to winter, and am-in quest ofa 
place. My loss in Charlestown of my house, barn, 
and many convenient buildings, fruit trees, etc., etc., 
is not less than £2000 lawful money, as near as I can 
compute. Besides to the value of about £200 or £300 
old tenor, in furniture, etc., left in my house, which 
in the general hurry and confusion I could not re- 
move, never imagining the enemy would be so savage 
as to lay the town in ashes. 
“When this cruel, unnatural, impolitic scene will 
be accommodated, God alone knows; may it be soon, 
and before this continent is greatly distressed and 
impoverished, and the mother country entirely ruin- 
ed, which certainly will be, if America is drove to 
desperation.” 


Mr. Devens held the responsible position of com- 
missary so long as it was continued. ‘‘ As a husband, 
parent and friend, he was affectionate and kind; as 
a counsellor, wise and faithful, as a patriot, ardent, 
intrepid and active, especially in the early part of 
our Revolution. His active benevolence continued 
to the day of his death. Rarely has a man died, at 
his advanced age, whose loss is so extensively and 
sensibly felt. At his decease he left a !egacy for the 
use of the poor of the town, and to various charitable 
societies.” He died at Charlestown, September 20:h, 
1807, at the age of eighty-six years. 





The Margravine of Anspach, when requested to see 
Braham’s Orlando, declined, saying that his voice 
always reminded her of old clothes. “ Very likely it 
might,” cried Reynolds, “ but he has left off his * bad 





for you to say, that you only want the key for peace 


habits’ now.” 
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wey COOSOOOOOOOOOOOS 
HIGH PRICES. 


We wonder what the people would doif they were 
to come down to low prices again?—if they should 
wake up some morning and find flour to be five dol- 
lars per barrel, and sirloin steak ten cents per pound? 
What confusion there would be, and what distrust of 
the senses! It would prove, we fear, too much for 
people inured to the taut tension of market practice; 
and, as the boy felt when he scuttled his pants, they 
would feel that the whole foundation of the mighty 
deep was broken up, and would look out for safety 
somewhere else. They couldn’t stand it any more 
than they could the other ting of a sudd 
restoration of metallic currency, which they would 
flee, we imagine, as they might a freshet in spring. 

We do not know as there is any room for fear of a 
reduction of prices to an honest standard, but great 
care should be had that it be not sudden, when it 
comes, because, as in the case of people long depriv- 
elof food, too much, after a fast, is fatal. They 
should be alternated, first with a posset of silver 
dimes and then currency; gradually increasing the 
silver until the patient is able to bear it. We feel 
agitated, every time we read a money report, lest we 
hear the rush of loose change, or catch indications of 
asilver shower. We have, however, a confidence in 
those who manage both money and trade, that they 
will hold on to the last, and see that the people have 
no more advantage than is good for them. 

How assiduously those faithful watchmen on the 
outposts of speculation see to it that the people get 
nothing cheap!—so far out, indeed, that the whole 
country is canvassed by a band of self-devoted phi- 
lanthropists, who sweep a State as thoroughly of its 
potatoes and beans, as though the locusts had gone 
over it, so that the people may not be let down too 
suddenly; and, when there is danger of that, rush 
the prices up, making them pay a good deal more, in 
order to relieve them of groundless fear. We cannot 
appreciate the acts of these people half enough, and 
if they do not get their deserts here,we sincerely hope 
they may hereafter, even though the hope may con- 
flict with certain ideas, hitherto entertained, of uni- 
versal clemency and pardon there. 

High prices undoubtedly are among the greatest of 
blessings. Superfluity is an evil in any community. 
‘When a man gves into the P. K., or tries his muscle 
ina boat-race, he never can win without removing 
the superfluity. Hence his training, wherein he is 
subjected to all sorts of hard rubs and exercises, that 
take off his fat, and make him sinewy and enduring. 
No fat can accrue under high prices, and we point 
with pride to the trained appearance of our moderate 
citizens to-day, who, denied superbundance, are in 
the very best condition for mental or physical toil. 
This idea is classed with that which claims a national 
debt as a national blessing. Who cannot see that 
flour at twenty-four dollars a barrel is better for an 
intellectual people, than were it five? Trowbridge, 
we think, in “ Father Brighthopes,” argues in favor 
of nuts and fruits that grow high, as suitable food for 
those of high aspirations. Flour being so high,*an- 
swers this exactly, don’t you see? and we as a people 
can better maintain the ascription that Boston is the 
“Athens of America,” through the efforts of flour 
dealers to keep up the prices. Logic is logic, the 
world over. 

It is an interesting spectacle to see the high-priced 
people prey upon one another in their zeal to carry 
out the grand idea of keeping up prices. Dog eat 
dog is nothing to it, when their fangs turn upon one 
another. We were reading in the “Banner of 
Light,” the other day, an authentic account of doings 
beyond Jordan, wherein we were told that it con- 











stitutes a large portion of the occupation of the “‘ un- 
progressed ” there to torment one another. These 
gentlemen, when in a corner, are somewhat like rats, 
in the same dilemma,—they torment, and take all 
sorts of advantage of one another. Thus when sev- 


_| eral dealers in potatoes came into acornerin a rail- 


road depot, one immediately reduced fifteen cents, 
compelling others to do the same, when he closed his 
door, and sent round buying out all the rest, imme- 
diately raising his price fifteen cents, and adding on 
fifteen more, driving his competitors mad, and rejoic- 
ing his patrons in the assurance that prices, like 
the Union, *‘ must be preserved.” 

The various subterfuges and dodges to circumvent 
and outwit one another, betray a genius that is won- 
derful. Speaking with one recently on the art of 
speculation, he regarded it as a gift, like poetry or 
art. He was not very gifted, he said, but he was 
sure; like old “ Bagshot” in “Paul Clifford.” He 
clutched his hand as he said it, as if he had a hun- 
dred per cent. advance beneath his digits, and we 
real no relaxation of price in that quarter. 

In other articles of domestic economy—extrava- 
gance, some would say—as dress, for instance, who 
would wear cheap things? ‘The dignity of the family, 
more than prosperity, depends upon appearance, 
and what family can be respectable in calico? The 
high-priced article, even though it doesn’t look as 
well, gives the tone of respectability, and it must be 
had, though the exchequer is bankrupt. The desire 
to possess an article increases witlr the increase of its 
price. This holds good, to go back again a little, in the 
matter of beefsteak, where all the choice pieces are 
bought readily by people who never would think of it 
when they werecheap. Trimming and the tomfooleries 
of tashion must be had at any price, and their want is 
positive suffering; as the boy suffered for a bosom- 
pin. The toper who suggested to the beer-seller that 
he might sell more beer than he did if he would put 
on bigger tumblers is rivalled by him who to sell 
more, puts on bigger prices.’ It has the same effect. 

The public may find what comfort they may in the 
thought that abat t will not be a governing prin- 
ciple for some time yet; but that they will continue, 
as formerly, to pay prices that will cffectively curb 
all disposition to extravagance, and keep one within 
means at the same time. 








CREAM IN COLD WEATHER. 

For some reason not yet known, cream skimmed 
from milk in cold weather does not come to butter 
when churned, so quickly as that from the same cow 
in warm weather. Perhaps the pellicles, which form 
the little sacks of butter in the cream, are thicker 
and tougher. There are two methods of obviating 
this trouble in a great degree. One is, to set the pan 
of milk on the stove, or in some warm place, as soon 
as strained, and let it remain until quite warm—some 
say untila bubble or two rises, until askin of milk 
begins to form on the surface. Another mode is to 
add a teaspoonful of salt toa quart of cream when 
itis skimmed. Cream thus prepared will generally 
come to butter in a few minutes when churned. It 
is thought that salt acts upon the coating of the but- 
ter globules and makes them tender, so that they 
break rapidly when beaten by churning. 





BALLOv’s MAG4ZINE—For June, was out early 
in the montb, as usual, and should have been noticed 
earlier. lta varied and interesting stories have, doubt- 
less, already n ape by its aqmeness readers. 
The July number is t ion of 
a very absorbing and thrilling Sry, tras the pen of 
peergeret Wayne, the well-known author of cha 

ing stories for chi ildren. It will be continued until 
the December number, under the title of ‘* Derwent 
Eyes and Hair,” occupying about nine pease of each 
number. All the other articles of Ballou’s will, as 
heretotore, be complete in each number. This popu- 
lar and cheap magazine costs only $1.50 a year, 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & ‘Talbot, Boston, 
Mass.— Burlington Sentinel. 








CALIFORNIA EXTRAVAGANCE.—A San Francisco 
German Almanac for 1867, speaking of the prevailing 
extravagance in that city says: ‘‘ Many persons re- 
fuse to take any change less thanadime. Half dimes, 
which are the smallest coins in use, are less prized 
here even by the poorest, than cents are in New York. 
The drayman carries a gold watch; the washerwo- 
man dresses in silk; the chambermaid is unhappy if 
her bonnet is not of the latest Parisian fashion.” 

OVERPRAYED HIMSELF.—A Virginia negro boy, 
who professed to be dreadfully alarmed at the cholera, 
took to the woods to avoid it, and there was found 
asleep. Being asked why he went to the woods, he 
said ; “ To pray.” 

“ But,” said the overseer, ‘‘ how is it that you went 
to sleep?” 

* Don’t knows, massa, ’zactly,’’ responded the ne- 
gro, ‘* but ’spect I must have overprayed myself!” 








A LARGE INCREASE.—Eight years ago fourteen 
rabbits were turned out in Mr. Austin’s estate of 
Barwon Park, Melbourne. The number of their 
progeny shot last year on this estate, was 14,253; and 
in spite of this destruction, and what goes on outside 
the estate, they have swarmed over the neighboring 
country, and have been found at considerable dis- 
tances around. 





Loss OF WEALTH.—It is better to dwell in a for- 
est haunted by tigers and lions, the trees our habi- 
tation, flowers, fruits, water for food, the grass for a 
bed, and the bark of the trees for garments, than live 





among rolations after the loss of wealth. 


£ashion and Gossip. 


PARIS BonneETS.—A late letter from Paris gossips 
as follows respecting bonnets: 

There is much talk about straw bonnets, and al- 
though there are many to be seen in the milliners’ 
shops, there are none in the streets absolutely in 
wear. On the ist of May they will, doubtless, appear 
as usual, with the fresh roses. The shapes are vari- 
ous; but those called the “Metternich” are the 
prettiest I have seen up to the present time. They 
are small, with a narrow curtain turned up at the 
back, and in front they aivance as far as the fore- 
head. They have strings likewise which are tied 
under the chin. This form of bonnet is almost the 
only one with which ribbon or velvet strings edged 
with narrow blonde are retained. The other bonnets 
have either lace or tulle lappets, plaits of silk, narrow 
insertions embroidered with jet, or scarves of crepe 
bordered with quillings. Whenever it is possible to 
introduce anything fanciful in a lady’s toilet, now- 
a-days, the opportunity is quickly make available. 
The bronze bonnets made of shaded brown straw, 
likewise those of black crin, or horsehair, are very 
popular. The brown or bronze bonnets are usually 
made in the “ Marie Louise” form, with flat, low 
crowns, and the front bent somewhat low on the 
forehead. They are bordered with bands of pheas- 
ant’s feathers; sometimes a small wing is placed at 
the side, or just below the left ear; others have a rose, 
&@ pomegranate flower, a dragon fly, or else a beauti- 
ful butterfly, arranged as a pompon. These brown 
bonnets are usually trimmed with Bismarck leaves. 
The black crin bonnets are made in a variety of 
forms, but decidedly that called the “ Mignon” is 
the most popular. These bonnets are covered with 
jet beads, and are trimmed across the front with 
open black gimp worked with jet beads. This gimp 
is continued down the sides of the bonnet, and forms 
strings. Black crin, lined with pink silk, and 
trimmed at the side with a rose, and another rose 
under the chin, forms one of the prettiest neglige 
bonnets it is possible to conceive. Demi saison bon- 
nets made of crepe are more popular than straw 
ones at the present moment. Fanchons of blue 
crepe, with small whitefield daisies arranged care- 
lessly, are great favorites. These bonnets are tied 
with narrow crepe strings, bordered with a ruche of 
silk or ribbon about half-an-inch wide. No bow is 
worn under the chin now; it is replaced with either 
a small bouquet or a brooch. 





DIVORCES IN INDIANA.—It is said that in Indiana 
“cold feet” are regarded as a good cause for divorce. 
If the petition of a dissatisfied wife for divorce, in 
one of the St. Louis courts, is allowed, says an ex- 
change, we shall believe the Indiana story. This 
distressed complainant reports that the first chill her 
affections teceived was on the wedding tour, when 
she caught cold and was not allowed to have a fire at 
the hotel, on account of the expense. Her next 
shock was from a tough beefsteak seasoned with lard. 
The deadly stab was the husband’s refusal to furnish 
her with a feather bed. A killing blow was his un- 
kindness to her sisters; but the “‘ unkindest cut” of 
all was his reticence at the dinner-table; he did not 
help her to the mutton chops; failed to pass the 
potatoes; neglected to furnish her plate with vege- 
tables, and left her to help herself. These insuffer- 
able indignities preyed upon her health and wrecked 
her peace of mind, and she now appeals to the courts 
for redress. 

A CONSTANT COUPLE.—Some years since the 
daughter of a fashionable family on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, who was only fourteen years of age, was 
wooed and won, in childish fashion, by a gentleman 
of seventeen, and were clandestinely married in 
church. The parents learned of it in time to meet 
the two made one at the church door. The groom 
was marched off to school, and the bride locked up 
in herroom. She was subsequently taken to Paris, 
where she was introduced into society. Of course 
her beauty and wealth brought her many suitors. 
But she repelled them all, arid continued in faithful 

correspondence with her husband. Not long since 
she returned to New York. The first person she 
observed on landing was her faithful lord. He had 
grown manly and handsome, and was eager to em- 
brace his wife. The parents did not object this time. 

New YorK ScANDAL.—The Home Journal says 
that in New York a certain young lady, quite a belle 
in society, had a quarrel with her father, the other 
evening, because he refused to give his consent to her 
to marry a certain bogus count. She flung a book at 
his head which she had been reading, (probably it 
was ‘‘ Mable’s Cross,”’) called him a ** dunce,” “ fool,” 
etc., and then had hysterics. There are a few more 
of the same sort left. 

FASHION FOR WEARING THE HAtk.—At New 
York they are trying to introduce the fashion of 
wearing the hair just as nature made it, hanging 
loosely over the shoulders, or flowing down grace- 
fally behind. This mode, of course, will be stoutly 
resisted by those’who have but little hair, and by 
those who are getting rich in making and selling 
chignons of the present “ perfectly horrible ” style. 

HOME Gossip.—A widower stepped into a store in 
a Western city where none but mourning goods were 
sold, and inquired for slate colored gloves. The 
over-nice clerk informed him tbat only black goods 





must step into the “‘ mitigated affliction department.” 
—-A clergyman in Flint, Mich., during the delivery 
of a sermon, denounced “ waterfalls as abominable 
deformities.” The next morning, a pretty widow of 
his congregation hung & monstrous head gear upon 
his door with a card attached stating “ this is the 
latest style.’——In Cincinnati a lady over 62 years 
of age, gave birth to triplets.——Couplesin New York 
are divorced in about ten winutes.——Two love sick 
youths in New Jersey recently fought a duel, and 
one was fatally wounded.—The Bloomer costume 
largely prevails just now in Kansas.—It has trans- 
pired that the most fashionable color of garters is 
red. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BALLOv’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR JULY. Pub- 
lished by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot. 63 Co 


M_reRs 
street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine, 


devoted to literature, amusement, and all that ix 
good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 

The July number of this popular and } charming 
Magazine will a new volume, ling an 
excellent opportunity for thore who desire to sub- 
scribe. The increase of circulation shows the esti- 
mation in which the public holds the Magazine. The 
following is a list of the contents of the July number: . 
“ July;” “‘ United States Ship John Adams;” “ The 
Hedgehog ;” “ Parlor Magic;” “ The City of Dublin ;’ 
*‘Fort Warren, Boston Harbor;” “A Spanish Bull- 
Fight;” “The Cooper Institute;” ‘ Morning Soi- 
rees;” “The Country Window;” “The Derwent 
Eyes and Hair;” ‘The Lost Pet;” “ An Ideal Hus- 
band;” “Mea Aniwa;” “The Cistercian Monk;” 
“June;” “The Lost Ten Thousand;” ‘“ Happy 
Days;” “An Old-Fasbioned- Bouquet;” “By the 
Sea ;” ‘How Marion got his Rifles;” ‘‘ Invocation ;” 
“ The Knave of Hearts;” “‘ Mra. Shaw’s Diamonds ;” 
“Spokes from the Hub;” ‘The Florist;” “The 
Housewife ;” “Curious Matters;” ‘* Facts and Fan- 
cies;” “Our Picture Gallery ”—(Humorous Iilus- 
trations.) . 

The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, for $4 00.—Nov- 
ELETTE and BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, for 
$3 25.—FLAG OF OUR UNION and BALLOv’s Monta- 
LY, one year, for $5.00. The whole of these publica- 
tions one year for $9.00. 

NeErcHpoRs’ WivESs. By J. T. Trov bridge, authr 
of ** Neighbor Jackwood,” ‘“ Father Brig thopes,” 
etc. Boston. Lee & She pard, 

A new book by Trowbridge! The announcement 
will give pleasure to the many readers who have for 
years delighted in his productions. ‘ Father Bright- 
hopes”? and “ Jackwood” are standard books, and 
the pen which wrought them shows its cunning in 
this under notice. It was begun in the late “‘ North- 
ern Light ” magazine, and thd fortunes and misfor- 
tunes of Abel Dale, through his ill-marriage and its 
bearing upon all his surroundings, the devotion of 
Eliza, the detestable acts of Tasso Smith, and the 
domestic slavery of a timid man, in Cooper Apjobn, 
are conducted to their close in the volume, which 
those who read the commencement will wish to see. 











QUEEN VICTOBIA’S KITCHEN. 

The staff of her majesty’s kitchen includes a chief 
cook, three master cooks, two yeomen of the kitchen, 
two roasting cooks, and four apprentices. There are 
also two larderers and storers; a storekeeper; tw» 
green-office men; three kitchen-maids, and two men 
tosuperintend the steamapparatus. The salary «f the 
chief covk is about £3500 a year; that of the master 
cooks about a moiety of that sum. The chief and mas- 
ter cooks have the privilege of taking apprentices, of 
whom there are now iour; the premium which is re- 
ceived from each (averaging from £150 to £200) being 
divided as “‘ per arrangement,” between them. The 
salaries and wages of the other persons in the kitchen 
vary from 10s. per week to £175 a year. The lad who 
is apprenticed to one of the queen’s cooks has the 
chance, if he conducts himself properly, of obtaining 
a situation in the kitchen at the expiration of his 
term. The first step is in the event of a vacancy, or 
of one being created, the situation of larderer; and 
sometimes, if he have friends and influence, he ob- 
tains the situation of a clerk in the Clerk Comptrol- 
ler’s office. The chiefs of the kitchen dine by them- 
selves at three o’clock, the chair being taken by her 
majesty’s chief cook, or in his absence, by the senior 
master cook. The apprentices dine with the scourers, 
the kitchen-maides, etc. 





PRACTICAL —In a school recently, a teacher took 
occasion to relate an anecdote of the little girl who 
tried to “‘ overcome evil with good,” by giving a new 
Testament to a boy who had ill-treated her. The 
story was appreciated, for, a few minutes afterwards, 
one boy struck another; and being asked the reason, 
said he was “trying to geta Testament.” This was 
a@ practical bearing altogeth@r unexpected. 





Our PorTFOLIO.—Ourself-binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great cofivenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at this 
office fur $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 
$1.50. 





CHuEeaP Fare.—In Paris, one gets a fair dinner for 
twenty cents, and for twenty-uve cents fares luxuri- 
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TORN DOWN. 


A ow to an old Homestead, by one 
roof experienced what all considerats: 
provement cannot reccnei'e him to the 


BY B. P. SHILLABER, 
anne 


Thus sacrilegious hands are laid 
Upon thy frame, old hallowed p 

My heart the havoc would have 5: 
And saved thee for a longer whi 


Thou wert my nest; my fledglings | 
First learnt the active verb fo live 
And love controlled the little spher: 
With all the Joy that life could ¢'. 


The scene of swect domestic rest, 
Where hope and trust together gr : 

And God's own smile was manifest 
In every trial that we knew. 3 


Here, too, the dread Destrorer can: 
And bore the fairest from our sid 
But resignation lit its fame, 
And soothed us when our darling 


It bound us by still stronger ties, 


We dricd, while looking up, our ey: 
And all rebellious feelings stilled. 


O, joy and gladness of the past! 

O, grief, that had a mission blest! 
There ‘s glory in.the retrocast 

That doth the crumbling scene inv: «1 


There, through the sundered wall, 1 . 
The garden where my children plo. 

There stood the fragrant lilac-tree, 
There where the pear-tree cast Its 


There was the flower-bed, where gr: : 
The garden gems of gorgeous dyes 

That seemed as if they beauty drew 
From hers, my Nannie's, sunny ey. 


The grapr-vine o'er the pathway hu 


And roses on the still air flung 
Their ecstacy of glad perfume. 


‘Tis gone! the still and active life; 
The place is needed for to-day, 

And all its joy and all its strife 
Pass like a morning dream away. 


But from possession of my heart, 
In memory's consecrated shrine, 
Ne’er shall that dear old scene depar’ 
That early manhood claimed as m:) 


E’er though it fade away from view, 
And gone the bliss of former hours, 

In sweet affection'’ssun anddew 
Shall live again its fruits and flower 
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SOARLET ORC. 
The Mystery of Bellevue T. 


enw 
BY OLARA AUGUSTA, 
awe 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ALSTON THORNECLIFFE. 


hidden in a dense g: 
beard, but she had no 


lineaments #0 well-know 

portrait in ber chamber. 
A fiush tender and 

as the flush of sunrise 

morning +ky stile over 

as he gazed at her, and the voice in whic) 

dressed ber was seft and musical. 

“Are you a spirit?” 

She answered him quietly—there was som: 

his presence which compeiled her to pass 

dience, / 

** No, I am only a mortal.” 

He took the lamp from her band, and held 

her face. 

“ An angel, rather!” be exclaimed, with pa 

admiration. 

A swift blush went over her countenance, 

did not shrink from the hand be laid on hers. 

*“ Let me touch you, child! It is so long 

have felt the warmth of a human handt’” 

He took both of her hands, and held them 

but firmly, while his eyes never wandered fr: 

face. A wild thrill swept through ber fran 























And heavenly love our hearts o'e:. ..; 


Filled with the choicest purple blo. + 
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TORN DOWN. 


provement cannot reccnci'e him to the loss af. 
_ BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


Thus sacrilegious hands are laid 
Upon thy frame, old hallowed pile; 
My heart the havoc would have stayed, 
And saved thee for a longer while. 


Thou wert my nest; my fledglings here 
First learnt the active verb ¢o live; 

And love controlled the little sphere 
With all the joy that life could give. 


The scene of swect domestic rest, . 
Where hope and trust together grew, 
And God's own smile was manifest 
In every trial that we knew. | 


Here, too, the dread Destroyer came, 
And bore the fairest from our side; 
But resignation lit its flame, 
And soothed us when our darling died. 


It bound us by still stronger ties, 
And heavenly love our hearts o’erfilled, 
We dried, while looking up, our eyes, 
And all rebellious feelings stilled. 


O, joy and gladness of the past! 

O, grief, that had a mission blest! 
There's glory in the retrocast 

That doth the crumbling scene invest. 


There, through the sundered wall, I see 
The garden where my children played; 
There stood the fragrant lilac-tree, 
There where the pear-tree cast its shade; 


There was the flower-bed, where grew 
The garden gems of gorgeous dyes, 

That seemed as if they beauty drew 
From hers, my Nannie’s, sunny eyes. 


The grape-vine o'er the pathway hung, 
Filled with the choicest purple bloom, 
And roses on the still air flung 
Their ecstacy of glad perfume. 


‘Tis gone! the still and active life; 
The place is needed for to-day, 

And all its joy and all its strife 
Pass like a morning dream away. 


But from possession of my heart, 
In memory’s consecrated shrine, 
Ne’er shall that dear old scene depart, 
That early manhood claimed as m:ne. 


E’er though it fade away from view, 
And gone the bliss of former hours, 
In sweet affection's,sun and. dew 
Shall live again its fruits and flowers. " 
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SOARLET CRO8s: 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


A Tribute to an old Homestead, by one who beneath its 
roof experienced what all considerations of local im- 


The Mystery of Bellevue Terrace. 


heart fluttered like a caged bird, her cheek grew 
scarlet, and asigh stirred the quiet of her bosom. It 
was so strange, she thought, and yet in all her lifeshe 
had never known a moment so sweet as that! 

‘How did you come?” said her companion, at last, 
breaking the bewildering silence. 

“The sturm blew the great sycamore tree against 
the house, and I gained the roof on the trunk of 
that.” j 

‘My darling girl! But you ran a great risk!” 

“O no, not so much as you think. I am used to 
climbing.” 

* But what induced you to come?” 

She smiled. 

** Shall I say it was a woman’s curiosity?” 

** No, because it would not be the truth. And your 
heart is a truthful one. Curiosity never led you here. 
I believe it was the hand of the eternal God!” 

“It was something above and beyond me. Out of 
myself! I had to obey it!” she said, earnestly. 

* But did you know—did you guess?” 

‘I knew nothing for certain. Some nights ago, I 
followed some presence to the door of this room, but 
I could go no further for bolts and bars. But I look- 
ed through the keyhole, and saw within this room a 
human hand—and on the wrist the mark of a scarlet 
cross !”? 

He held up his hand, and there, bright and clear, 
was the birthmark. 

“For a time I thought perhaps [ had dreamed this 
—especially as on searching the wall where I thought 
I entered this part of the house, I could find no door.” 

“But you said nothing of this to her—to Miss 
Courtney?” 

“ Nothing.” 

*€ Will you tell me who you are?” 

**T am Christine Holmes.” 

“ And why are you at the Terrace? A guest?” 

‘*No. Miss Courtney advertised for a companion 
for her brother—for some one to read to him and 
amuse him, and I came.” 

*‘ And did you think some one was kept a prisoner 
here?” 

** I did not know. But I have been almost insane, 
I think, to get inside yonder door.” 

‘¢ Well, now that you are here, why do you not ask 
me who I am?” 

** Who are you?” 

* Cannot you guess?” 

“ But it seems so strange—so next to impossible! 
Can it be that you are Alston Thornecliffe, who was 
drowned more than two years ago at the Rapids?” 

“I am Alston Thornecliffe, certainly, but I have 
never been drowned, to my knowledge.” 

‘Twas told so. It is the general belief. Your 
-body was found at the miil, and there is a tombstone 
to your memory in the burying-ground of the Thorne- 
cliffes.”” 

“Ah? My Lady Laura is generous!- Does it lie 
as much as tombstones generally do?” 

“It praises you. How should J know if it lies?” 

“Sure enough. How should you?” 

“ But this is so incomprehensible! I cannot under- 
stand it!” 

“Shall I make it clearer? You are not afraid to 
stay with me, my child, while I tell you?” 

She looked at him reproachfully out of her clear, 
truthful eyes. 

“Afraid? You wrong me, and yourself also.” 

**Yes,I do. Forgiveme. Sit down, and let me 
put this shawl around you. The air of my den is 
dawp and chilly.” 

He wrapped a blanket around her shoulders, drew 
a@ lambskin under her feet, and taking a low seat 
where he could look into her face, he began: 

**] will try and be as briefas possible, and if you 
find me tedious, do not hesitate to hurry my recital. 


Christine remembered that Laura had proposed 
her riding with them on the day of the accident at 
the bridge, and that it had been a cut from her whip 
which had goaded the spirited beast into taking the 
fatalleap. And she never could remember that fear- 
ful hour without a shudder. , 

** Of what are you thinking?” asked Alston, noting 
her sudden pallor. 

*‘T rode the roan mare once myself,” she said. 

“ And she suggested it?” 

“I think—yes, I am sure she did.” 

“Then in some way you have fallen under the ban. 
Child, I warn you! for God’s sake be careful! You 
do not kuow her as I do! But to continue, I had my 
suspicions, then, but no proof—and without proof, I 
could do nothing. After that, my mother began to 
fail singularly. At first she was only weak and lan- 
guid, but by degrees she grew rapidly worse, and 
just before her death, Rupert watched with her. He 
insisted upon it with so much pertinacity, that his 
request was granted. I heard Laura charge upon 
him over and over to administer to the patient at 
such an hour a certain glass of cordial, and, unseen 
by any one, I hid myself behind the bed-curtains to 
prevent thefulfilment of the order. For L was fully 
satisfied that the glass contained some fatal drug. 

Judge then of my astonishment when Rupert, as 
soon as Laura had left the chamber, lifted the glass 
to his lips, and drained it to the very dregs! I sprang 
out and caught his arm, but it was too late. He 
smiled in my face—such a wan, despairing smile!—it 
haunts me even now. 

“ ‘Alston,’ said he,‘ I wanted to be sure. I have 
had such terrible suspicions. I shall count my life 
nothing if it gives you any knowledge of the truth. I 
think I have drank my death.’ 

 Tinsisted on his going to bed, and resting whilé I 
sent fer a physician, but he held me firmly back. 

“«No,’ he said, ‘I willtake no medicine. Nota 
particle. You may pour it into me, but I will not 
swallow. I must know the truth!’ 

“IT did not urge him further—indeed, I could not, 
for that night my mother died! And the day on 
which she was buried, Rupert Courtney’s limbs were 
paralyzed hopelessly, and he has never stepped since! 

“It was fearful to witness Laura’s anguish and 
despair; for if she loved. anything on earth, it was 
her brother. Foratime she was almost crazed, in- 
deed I feared her reason would be permanently un- 
settled. For she knew, I am firmly convinced, what 
had brought about her brother’s terrible misfortune. 

“During this time, I kept my fearful knowledge 
secret, but all the while I was busy perfecting my 
plans of just revenge. No, 1 will not call it revenge, 
for I felt too deeply the shame of having such a fe- 
male fiend for a cousin, to desire to triumph over her 
by any means which would drag the unhappy secret 
before the world. I meant to send her back to the 
Bermudas, bound by an oath so solemn to remain 
there, that she would not dare to break it. I had 
already engaged a ship to take her, and had made 
every arrangement to insure secrecy. I had not 
counted on her diabolical cunning. In some way she 
got a clue to my intention, and on the very day 
previous to that on which I should have taken her 
away from the Terrace, she effected my incarceration 
in this living tomb. Why she chose this method of 
disposing of me instead of murdering me outright, I 
cannot determine. But I am getting prolix, and shall 
weary you.” 

“No,no. Give me every particular. I shall not 
weary of you.” 

He smiled again—that rare smile which transfigur- 
ed his whole face, and continued: 

“The servants were all away. JI was reading in 
my room—which was the one at the end of the 


and such books asI could appreciate. And she wish- 
ed me a very pleasant sojourn, and hoped I would be 
happy. y 

“T will not weary you by recounting how I have 
planned and labored to escape ; it would be too tedious, 
All my efforts were in vain, and here I have lived 
this death in life for, I think, more than two years. 
There was a tempest of thunder just now—so I judge 
it must be summer.” 

“* Yes, it ia the first of August.” 

“So late! “But you must be incurring some risk 
here, and that I cannot permit. You will go and 
leave me now.” 

“ But you will go with me, certainly?” 

“Not yet. But you can help me to escape, if you 
will.” 


“If I will! I will give my life, if it is needed, to 


set you free!” 

He pressed her hand. 

“You know Judge Staniford, at the village?” 

“Yes.” 

** Will you go to him, and tell him word for word 
the events of this night? How you came—who you 
found—and what he revealed to you?” 

* Yes, I will go.” 

“Stay. Give him this ring. It is the only thing 
by which he would recognize that you came from me 
—the only thing which is left me. Do.not be hasty. 
Above all, arouse not Laura Courtney’s suspicions, 
I had rather remain here for years, than have her 
guess that you were working against her! It would 
cost your life. Go now, and be careful.” 

He took her band, looked into her eyes, leaned sud- 
denly forward, and kissed her, 

Christine, blushing and t Z, left the room; 
closed, locked and barred the door; and with some 
difficulty, succeeded in raising herself to the roof. 
She closed the skylight, and, descending by the tree, 
gained her own chamber just as the hall clock struck 
one. 








CHAPTER XIV. 


BEFORE THE JUDGE. 


Ross ALLINGHAM came the next morning to take 
Christine out riding. All night, and all the morning, 
she had been racking her. brains to find some excuse 
for going to Salisbury, that she might communicate 
with Judge Staniford. But she could think of noth- 
ing plau:ible, and ste dared not propose going with- 
out giving some geod reason for the journey. So she 
went away with Mr. Allingham. 

Since she had last seen him, a definite change had 
come over her. She was fully satisfied now that she 
did not love bim, and that no amount of dutiful try- 
ing on her part could bring about such aresult. Ste 
did not stop to analyze the causes which had operated 
to influence such a decision; she only knew that the 
thing was decided, and deemed it best to shorten his 
suspense. So she spoke out frankly: 

“Mr. Allingbam, at the time you honored me by 
making a proposal of marriage to me, I asked a month 
in which toconsider. The time has not yet expired, 
but I am ready to give you my answer.” 

“My dear Christine! it can be no otherwise than 
favorable, since you have decided so soon!” he said. 

She was pained to check his joy, but she spoke 
without besitation. 

“You are wrong. 1 cannot marry you!’ 

“Cannot, Christine! this is most unexpected— 
most—” 

“ Forgive me if I have given you reason to believe 
I might decide otherwise,” she said, gently; “I have 
not known my own mind, but now I see it all clearly. 


I do not love you. I never should—not as a woman 
should love the man whem out of all the world she 
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the history of the tragedy of our house.” 
will not distress you, dear. Let us be friends.” 
magnetic eyes looked into his, | truth. Butit is better that I should give you the **T do not know.” The remainder of the ride was passed in almost 
and held Christine rooted to the | bare facts. My father’s only sister married against | ‘ And I canvot explain to you. Sometime, God | total silence, and Ubristine was inexpressibly relieved 
spot. She saw before her a | the commands of her father, a young Spaniard call- | willing—but I will goon with my story. I was sit-| when he left her at the door of the Terrace. ; 
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She answered him quietly—there was something in | ambitious, and had inherited from her father his | which it would have been certain death to any one| thing satisfactory.” 
his presence which compeiled her to passive obe- | cruel disposition. My father was kind to her, and I | who approached him. Phiny bad been confined here “ What shall I say?” 
dience. tried to treat her with the deference due a lady, but | at various periods, until at last he died in one of his{|  Telfme when it is to be?” 
“No, I am only a mortal.” after she found that her beauty was not likely to take | spasms of madness, and the room had remained as it “ When what is to be?” 
He took the lamp from her band, and held it up to | me captive, I think she grew to hate me. She could | was. “The wedding.” 
her face. not bear dependence, and she longed tu reign queen «On the table were provisiong for quite a length of “Tt is not to be.” 
“ An angel, rather!” be exclaimed, with passionate | where she was only a subject. time, writing materials, and sdme books. Also, a| ‘ You do not pretend to say that you have refused 
admiration. “ Rupert was different. He was mild and gentle | note from my cousin Laura, saying that she had con- | Ross Allingham?” 
A swift blush went over her countenance, and she | in his disposition, and I could not have loved an own | cluded to thwart my purpose of sending her away, “I certainly have declined to marry him.” 
did not shrink from the hand he laid on hers. brother better than I did him. My father was thrown | and give me a little taste of prison life. She wanted “* Well, you are the strangest girl,” ssid Laura, a 
“Let me touch you, child! It is so long since I | from his horse, and killed, as you have probably heard. | the use of my patrimony, she said, and she should try | new light breaking all over her face, and making her 
have felt the warmth of a human hand!” Only Laura was with him, but I am morally certain | and do the honors of the Terrace with becoming hos- | rajiantly beautiful; “ what fault can you possibly 
He took both of her hands, and held them gently | that some premeditated act of hers frightened the | pitality. I need not make any effort to escape, for, | find with Mr. Allingham?” 
but firmly, while his eyes never wandered from her | rean mare, which he rode for the first time, at her as I well knew, the thing was impossible. She con- “T find no fault with him. He is everything gen- 
face. A wild thrill swept through ber frame, her suggestion, into throwing him.” cluded by saying that food would be supplied me erous and noble, but I do not love him !” 
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“So then, you are sentimental. Well, I was at 
your age.” 

“Ts it right to give the hand where the heart does 
not go, also?” 

“No, it is not. Miss Holmes, I honor you for your 
decision!” She clasped Christine’s hand with fervor, 
but the girl shrank from the touch. 

Laura went up the stairs, singing softly to herself, 
and Christine went into Rupert’s room. 

“TI wish I had the August number of the G—— 
Magazine,” said Rupert; “I so want to hear the 
continuation of ‘The Marble Heart.’ It must be out 
now. If we could only send to the village for it.” 

Christine beld her breath. Perhaps here was a 
chance for her to see Judge Stanifurd, but she almost 
hated herself fur the deception she used in replying 
to Rupert. 

“I do indeed wish we had it. Couldn’t John go 
for it?” 

* Jobn is busy now all the time about the garden. 
There is so much to do that Richard cannot attend to 
it all.” 

“I would drive down, if Miss Courtney would per- 
mit me.” 

“What is it?” asked Laura, entering at that 
moment. 

“T was just wishing for the G—— Magazine, that 
we might go on with the serial,” said Rupert; ‘ and 
Miss Holmes offers to drive to Salisbury for it. There 
is nothing to prevent, is there?” 

Laura was in an unusually gracious mood, and an- 
swered immediately : 

“Certainly not, ifshe will take the trouble. When 
would you go, Miss Holmes?” 

‘* Whenever you please.” 

** Perhaps you had best go now, and that will give 
you time to return in season for tea. Unless you have 
any calls to make?” 

**T should like to call at Maplewood Farm. Pray 
do not wait tea for me,” said Christine, conscious of 
bungling terribly over this little piece of deception. 

Miss Courtney rang the bell for John, who shortly 
appeared. 

“Put Emperor into the buggy,” she said. ‘ Miss 
Holmes is going to drive to Salisbury, and I will 
recommend the quietest horse.” 

Christine listened, and could not help wondering if 
Miss Courtney would have been so considerate for 
her safety if she had accepted Ross Allingham instead 
of refusing him. By the time.the horse was brought 
round, Christine was excited and feverish. She was 
80 unused to masquerading, that she made but a poor 
actress. 

“Whatacolor you have!” said Laura, looking at 
the scarlet cheeks which Christine had tried to con- 
ceal behind a veil; ‘‘I declare! if I were inclined to 
be ill-natared, I should suggest rouge.” 

‘“* Miss Holmes has no need to call art to her aid, rS 
said Rupert, admiringly, as the girl gathered up the 
reins. - 


** You are sure you can drive?” asked Laura. “ Be 


careful, aud not get overturned, or John and Mrs. 
Jones will accuse me of doing the mischief. A pleas- 
ant ride to you.” 

Ab! if Laura Courtney only knew what conse- 
quences to herself hung upon that ride, it is doubtful 
if Curistine had been suffered to go alive upon her 
mission! 

Laura was so full-of spirits, that she ordered her 
pony, and rode down to Cedarwold to call on Miss 
Dunkirk, and then, through the pleasant twilight, 
Ross Allingham rode home with her. All her powers 
of pleasing she exerted to their fullest extent, and she 
was fascinating asa syren. She moved Allingham 
powertully, but his heart was set like a flint against 
her. He loved Christine, and he suspected Laura of 
something terrible, though he had never dared to 
put his suspicions into words even to himself. 

He lifted her down from the horse, and stood a 
moment beside her, meeting the full tire of her eyes, 
and drinking in the subtle intoxication of her pres- 
ence. She laid her hand on his shoulder, and spoke 
lightly: “ She has jilted you?” 

He recoiled a pace, and crimsoned hotly. No man 
likes to be reminded of a slight of this kind put upon 
him by a woman—especially if she has been the one 
love of his lifetime. 

** Miss Holmes has certainly declined to marry me.” 

* And now you will forget her?” 

“T fear that will be impossible,” he said, gravely, 
“ but 1 shall try and bear the disappointment.” 

For one moment she seemed to lose remembrance 
of everything save how she loved him. She leaned 
forward until the golden fragrance of her hair touch- 
ea his lips, and her heart pressed against his own. 

**O Ross, Ross!’ she cried, “ forget her, and accept, 
instead of her, a life which knows no heaven be- 
yond your love! a soul which would not desire an 
entrance into the city of the blest, if your presence 
were not there to glory and perfect!” 

Allingham drew back instinctively, and, slight as 
was the repulsion, Miss Courtney felt it keenly. She 
broke away from him, and, burning with blushes at 
her own temerity, flew up to her chamber. And 
Allingham, admiring her her beauty, but scorning a 
love given unasked, mounted his horse, and rode 
slowly homeward. 

Meanwhile, Christine had reached Salisbury, and 
found, without difficulty, the office of Judge Stani- 
ford. He was an old man, pompous, but well-bred 
and courteous. He looked a little surprised when 
she requested to see him alone, but he showed her 
into a private room, set out a chair for her, and took 
another himself. 

* You have the advantage,” said he, “I do not re- 
member your face, I think.” 





“ You have no cause to do so, sir. I do not think 
that you ever saw it before. My name is Christine 
Holmes.” 

‘Holmes? Holmes? No, I do not think I ever had 
the honor of your acquaintance. Well, Miss Holmes, 
in what Way can I serve you?” 

Quite well aware that her story would sound more 
like a romance of fiction than the plain, unvarnished 
truth, Christine began at the beginning, and told it 
through, omitting no particular. 

The judge listened like one in a maze. 

‘*Miss Holmes,” said he, when she had finished, 
« you are quite sure that you did not dream this?” 

* Yes sir.” 

** And sure that you are of sound mind?” 

She lifted her clear eyes to his face. 

** Look at me, and judge for yourself.” 

He gave her a lengthened scruiiny, and seemed 
satisfied. 

“T believe you tell.the truth. But it is all so 
strange! I really cannot credit it! Thornecliffe 
living! Alston Thornecliffe not dead! and shut up 
in that house all this time! That comes of having a 
secret chamber! Shecould never have kept him con- 
cealed if the house had been constructed like a civ- 
ilized house. I hate these secret passages, and spring 
doors, and blind chambers! I told the colonel, after 
the death of the servant for whom that den was ar- 
ranged, to have it torn out, with its padded walls 
and its iron doors, but he laughed, and said no, a 
house like the Terrace would be incomplete without 
a room where it could keep its skeleton secure from 
outside observation. Humph! and it seems that 
Alston has been made the skeleton!” 

“But you will at once take measures for his 
release?” 

* Certainly, certainly. Though for that matter he 
might have come out when you did on the tree, but 
I fancy he wants to have a sort of a denouement, as 
they do in novels. And on the whole it is better to 
have some authority present, to keep this she-devil 
in check, for she is desperate, and might do mis- 
chief.” 

*« What will be done with her? Will she have to 
suffer?” asked Christine. 

“If I were judge and jury, she’d be hanged !—she 
deserves it! But everything depends on Thorne- 
cliffe, and he used to be a right down generous fel- 
low! Well, Miss Holmes, go home, and keep quiet, 
and to-morrow morning I shall do myself the honor 
of calling at the Terrace with a couple of tabl 


“ Good- night, Rupert,” she said, gently. 
“ Good-night, Christine. God keep and bless you!” 
he responded, fervently. 


Christine went up to her chamber, and lay down, | 


| 





dressed as she was, upon the bed. But, try as she | 
would, sleep refused to come to her. She tossed | 


about for an hour or two, and then rising, lighted the 
lamp, and gazed long and earnestly at the portrait of 
Alston Thornecliffe. Then she went to the window, 
and looked out at that portion of the north wing 
which was visible therefrom. The sycamore tree 
had been cut down and drawn away! Was it possi- 
ble that Miss Courtney had suspected the use which 
she had made of it? 

No. It was extremely unlikely. But a person 
with a secret of importance is always jealous of 
guarding every possible, nay, every impossible, ap- 
proach to it, and Miss Courtney would not allow the 
tree to remain, because it might attract observation 
to that part of the Terrace where her secret was 
hidden. 


Christine went out in to the [parsege, and crept: 


softly to the wall which ‘shut it off attheend. She 
could not yet give up the idea that somewhere in 
that wall there was an entrance to the closed cham- 
bers. Through a window in the side of the hall, the 
rays of the lately-risen moon fell whitely, and as she 
gazed at the polished panels of the wall, she saw, 
half way down one of them, something gleaming 
bright and clear as a spark of fire. The head of a 
nail, she thought, yet she pressed her finger over the 
spot, and felt it yield beneath the pressure. And in 
an instant more the panel fell slowly back, and re- 
vealed to the astonished eyes of Christine the very 
door by which she had that night, so well remember- 
ed, gained an entrance to the north wing. There 
was a secret spring in one of these suspicious-looking 
panels, and one might have examined them forever 
and not have found it save by accident. 

Christine hesitated a moment over her inclination 
to visit the prisoner and inform him that she had 
done his request, and her feeling that perhaps it was 
unmaidenly to go into his room at this hour. But 
she knew he would be anxious, and for this once she 
would risk her womanly modesty. He was not a 
man, she judged, to think the worse of her for it. So 

she passed on to the iron door, and tapped gently. 

She heard his voice saying, “* Who is it?” 

“It is I,” she answered, never pausing to think 
whether he would know who “1” represented. But 





and we will see what we can do for our friend Thorne- 
cliffe.” 

And the judge attended her to her carriage, and 
returned to his office to smoke a cigar over the 
strange communication he had received. ? 





CHAPTER XV. 
APPROACHING THE CRISIS. 


CHRISTINE returned home as quickly as might be, 
barely stopping at Maplewood Farm, and declining 
Mrs. Jones’s offer of a bowl of baked apples and 
milk, greatly to that good lady’s private distress of 
mind. 4 

“TI don’t see, father,” said she to Mr. Jones, 
“what has come over Miss Holmes! She’s as pale 
as a ghost, and jumps nigh about out of her skin if 
a body speaks to her.” 

“ T guess she must have the rhumatics,’’ said Mr. 
Jones, who occasionally took the liberty of giving 
utterance to a remark; “that’s jest the way I was 
when I had’em. Seemed as if when anybody slam- 
med the door I should have an upperliptic fit!” 

“T know you a-ted like a crazy person!” said Mrs. 
Jones; “lawful heart! sich a fuss made over a pain 
in the jints { never did see! I should rather not have 
any jints!” 

Christine read the continuation of the serial to 
Rupert, wondering how sbe ever managed to main- 
tain her voice to the requisite pitch, or pronounce a 
single word distinctly. She felt so nervous and rest- 
less that she would have given a great deal to have 
been alone in some solitude, where she could cry out 
aloud with none to hear her. It seemed as if a shout 
would relieve her. 

Rupert noticed her abstraction—in fact, he noticed 
all Christine’s moods. 

* You are tired,” he said, kindly, ‘I ought not to 
have required this of you. I was thoughtless—please 
forgive me.” 

‘*O Rupert!” she said, impulsively, ‘I have never 
anything to forgive in you.” 

“Tt has been such a sultry day, and it is quite a 
ride to Salisbury and back. You must be weary. Go 
to bed now.” 

She came and stood behind his chair, looking down 
at him with strangely pitying eyes. She remember- 
ed that the blow so soon to fall upon his sister’s 
head would not touch him lightly. She laid one 
hand softly on his hair, and spoke out her thoughts, 
almost without being aware of it. 

“ Rupert, has your life been any brighter, any hap- 
pier for my coming?” 

‘* Yes,” he said, speaking in the quiet tone of a full 
content; ‘‘ you have made me happy—how happy, 
you will never know or understand !’”’ 

Some tender impulse led her to stoop over him, 
and touch her lips to his forehead. And in the days 
that came afterward, she was very glad that she had 
obeyed it. 

Such a glow as stole over his delicately pale face! 
transfiguring it—making it almost the face of an 
angel. He put up his hand, and touched her cheek 
softly, reverently. 





it 1ed he did, for he said, quickly: 

** Come in, at once.” 

She unbarred the door, and entered. 

The room was lighted now by a lamp swinging 
from a hook in the ceiling, and evidently he had been 
reading, for there was a book open upon the table. 
He was looking better than he had the previous 
night. There was a flush on his face, and a light in 


- his 'eye—born, perhaps, of his hope of freedom, 


He came forward, and took her hands in his, hold- 
ing them ina silence so sweet that Christine started 
almost nervously when at last he spoke. 

“ [ thought you would come, and so I waited up for 
you. I have been sleeping to-day, and dreaming. Of 
what do you think?” 

“ Of liberty, perhaps.” 

“No, of something far dearer. Shall I tell you?” 

She did not speak—he sank his voice toa whisper. 

“Not of liberty, but of you.” _ 

She started away from him, frightened and pale. 
His manner changed instantly. 

“Pardon me. It is ungenerous to speak to you 
thus here. I will not offend you again. Tell mel 
am forgiven.” 

“If you need forgiveness.” 

“Tdo. But I trust I shall not always.” 

“T have seen Judge Staniford.” 

** You have? so soon? You are punctual.” 

**T could not help knowing that every moment’s 
delay on my part kept you a little longer captive. 
But to-night, I accidentally discovered the secret 
door which opens upon the passage leading to this 
chamber, and now you can have your liberty, if you 
desire it.” 

“No. I prefer to wait until Judge Staniford comes. 
For, of course, he is coming?” 

“Yes, to-morrow.” 

“ Very well, then. I will wait. A few hours more 
or less is nothing, when I have liberty in prospect. 
You think it very strange that I should accept free- 
dom as soon as offered? do you not?” 

“ Tt is a little singular.” 

“T suppose so. But I wish to confront Laura 
Courtney before witnesses. I have no wish to tri- 
umph over her in any ignoble manner, but I desire to 
make her humiliation so thorough and complete, that 
she will be glad to consent to my terms of eternal 
banishment.” 

“‘ But will not the law detain her?” 

‘*T presume so—that is, if I choose to appear against 
her, which I shall not do, if she is reasonable. Of 
her complicity in the death of my parents, I have no 
positive proof; still, I am morally certain. But so 
far as my own incarceration is concerned, the evi- 
dence against her is conclusive; nevertheless, if she 
will leave the country, and never again cross my 
track, I will not proceed against her. I will be con- 
tent to leave her punishment to God.” 

Christine took a step towards the door. He laid 
his hand on her arm. 

“ Must you go?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘* You are right—and I am wrong to desire so much 
to keep you. Good-night, my child, and when next 
we meet I trust I shall be at liberty—liberty received 
at your hands.” 








And Christine weut back to her room, to sleep 
now, and dream of eyes like those of Alston Thorne- 
cliffe looking into hers, and voices like his speaking 
to her words so passionately sweet, that, when morn- 
ing came, she blushed at remembering them. She 
was coming to a knowledge which troubled ber sore- 
ly. It was only two days since she had seen Alston 
‘Thornecliffe, and yet in those two days she had grown 
to feel that she had no life nor joy separate from 
him. No, not in two days either, for, wild and whim- 
sical as it might appear, she had loved him from the 
first glance she had had of his pictured face—when 
she thought that face was under the grave sods, and 
the spirit passed unto everlasting rest. So, after all, 
her passion was not so new as it might have beon. 
But it troubled the girl greatly, and she said to her- 
self that as soon as Mr. Thornecliffe was reinstated at 
the Terrace, she would leave Salisbary, and go so far 
away that no thought of him should disturb her 
peace. Silly little thing! she knew s0 little of love 
that she thought a few hundred miles, more or less, 
between her and its object, would set all wrongs 
right. How many others have been weak enough to 
indulge in the same fallacy. 

The morning was lovely, and Mies Courtney had 
never been more teautiful, or in finer spirits. She 
had taken unusual pains with her toilet, and when 
she entered the breakfast-room it seemed as if she 
brought the sunshine with her. She wore a morn- 
ing-dress of azure silk, cut away from the snowy 
arms and shoulders; there were waxen japonicas in 
the careless bands and curls of her hair, and on ber 
bosom. Her arms were ornamented with bracelets 
of dead gold, and a small golden serpent set in a 
brooch confined her belt. A faint odor of violets 
floated around her, and drooped down upon Rupert, 
like a cloud of incense, as she bent over him. 

‘My darling brother Rupert!” she exclaimed with 
unwonted feeling, kissing him again and again, 
“ what should 1 do without you? O Rupert, if any- 
thing should happen to you I should go mad!” 

** Don’t, Laura!” he said, tenderly; ‘‘it distresses 
me to hear you talk so. I shall stay with you all 
my life. No woman will ever take me away from 
you, Laura. Iam shut out from love forever!” 

“No not shut out, Rupert! No wife could love you, 
as I love you, my darling! Rupert, you are to me 
the only type of heaven that I know!” 

“Hush, Laura! this is almost blasphemy. You 
are in astrange mood this morning. Youreyes flash 
like stars, and there is fever in your blood! Your 
lips burn me like fire!” 

Do they? that is because I love you so!” 

“* My beautiful Laura!” 

“ Am I beautiful?” she asked, eagerly. 


“So beautiful that you pain me! It is all so un- 


earthly, some way.” 

“ But, think yeu, I would bethus to any but the 
eyes of love?” 

“ You are beautiful to all eyes, Laura!” 

“Tam so glad,” she said, dreamily. ‘If beauty 
would only win me the love I crave—if I could keep 
this beauty and that love for one year—for one little 
month even—I would be content to be cursed forever 
afterward!” 

Christine entered, pale and distrait, her black dress 
and closely confined hair presenting a singular con- 
trast to the richness and elegance of Miss Courtney’s 
attire. 

“My sable princess!’ said Laura, bowing mock- 
ingly; “your most obedient. But, good heavens, 
Miss Holmes! what has given you such a fave as that? 
One might take you for a stone statue! Have you 
seen a ghost?” 

Christine rallied herself with an effort to appear 
natural, and said something about sleeping badly. 

“It is so queer,” said Laura, pettishly; “‘ there is 
no reason why you should not rest well now.” 

Unconsciously she accented the last word. Chris- 
tine g!2nved up in quick surprise. 

“ Now ?” she echoed. 

Laara colored. 

“ Dear me! how you do pick up une’s words! Of 
course I know of no reason why youshould sleep any 
better now than formerly, except that the weather is 
cooler, and it was the weather, you know we thought, 
which has influenced you.” 

“Ysa,” said Christine, absently. 

“Come, and let us try the virtues of coffee,” said 
Miss Courtney, seating herself at the table; ‘I am 
never quite it my zight mind until I have my coffee.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE RELEASE. 


THERE was a ring at the bell. 

“ Callers so early as this?” said Laura; “ who can 
it be? Rose, show them into the west parlor. The 
other is not put in order- Dear me! who can be out 
80 early?” 

Christine had grown suddenly pallid, and set down 
her cup with a crash. 

** What ails you, Miss Holmes?” said Laura; ‘‘ one 
would think you were expecting your death-war- 
rant!” 

Rose returned. 

* Three gentlemen to see Miss Courtney and Miss 
Holmes.” 

* Did they sent their names?” 

“ No missis.”’ 

“I cannot imagine who they are,” said Laura, a 
little impatiently; “ they might have given us time 
to finish breakfasting. Some tiresome business, I 
suppose, though what you can have to do with it is 
the mystery, Christine.’’ 
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She rose from the table, and followed by 
tine, sought the west parlor. Judge Stanifo 
them at the door, 

“ Good-morning, Miss Courtney. Good-m 
Miss Holmes. Ladies, these gentlemen are M 
ner and Mr. Hapworth.” 

Laura bowed distantly, for she was not acq: 
with any of the gentlemen, and looked upo: 
visit as an unpardonable intrusion, 

. “ What bas procured for me the honor of th 
7 unexpected visit?” she asked. 

Judge Stanitord spoke clearly and distinct) 
hia keen eye holding hers. 

* 1 have ccme upon business with your cousi: 
Allston Thornecliffe!” 

She recoiled a step, her face ghastly and gra 
her spirit would not yield so easily. 

* Alston Thornecliffe is in his grave!" sh. 
hoarsely; ‘‘ seek him there!” 

“1 have positive evidence, Miss Courtney, 
the judge, speaking in that slow, deliberate 
his, so torturing in moments of suspense lik: 
* that Alston Thornecliffe is in this Louse, ali 
well. And Iam come to release him frum a 
than two years’ captivity. Mr. Hapworth, giv 
arm to Miss Courtney. It is not often thata, 
man of your cloth has the honor of escorting 80 
beauty. Miss Holmes, lead on to the chamber 
prisoner!” 

“ Ha! then she is at the bottom of it?” said | 
in a tone low with meaning; her eyes glarin, 
gerously, as they fell upon Christine; and sh: 
a step toward her. 

Judge Staniford read the desperation of he: 
in her countenance, 

“ Hapworth,” said be, put your arm aroun 
Cuuriney—you are not sv gallant as you might 

Hapworth’s heavy arm tell around her wai: 
he held ber nervous little hands in a grasp o 
She succeeded in releasing one of them, and 
him # sharp blow on the cheek, 

“ Brute! release mo!” she said, angrily; ‘I 
in the habit of submitting to the embraces of }) 
like you!” 

“ Surry to be obliged to hug ye,” said Hap 
coarsely; ‘‘ but when the judge says hug, hu, 
There is no help for it! I must do my duty!” 

* Lead on,” said the jadge to Christine; a 
whole party fullowed her up the stairs, and t) 
the chambers and passages to the iron door, 
which Alston Thornecliffe waited for them. 

Christine removed the bars, and swinging bo 
door, revealed the long unseen face and fi 
the heir of Bellevue Terrace. 

“ Jupiter!” cried the judge, gazing upon T) 
cliffe in wondering amazement, “if this don’ 
the deuce! To tell the truth, I was hardly su: 
I was not the victim of some conspiracy uni 
moment! Alston Thornecliffe in the flesh, I « 
lieve! Hold up your left hand, man, and let 1. 
the birthmark |” 

Alston lifted his arm, and there on the whit 
gleamed tie clear lines of the scarlet cross. 
ford extended his hand, and grasped those of T) 


cliffe warmly, 

“I bid you welcome back to life, young 
though, hang it all, I don’t know as that 
proper speech to use, for, as far as I can find 

y seems you haven’t been dead at all!” 

“No; only dead to human knowledge,’ 
Thorneciiffe, returning the old man’s hearty , 
“ Bat come,”—and he assumed at once the a! 
authority of a dictator,—“ come down stairs wi! 
I want to feel the sunlight, and I havean a 

1 
eyes, “is it, cam it be possible? Do the dead 
back?” 

“No, my cousin. Bat the living do not alwa 
when we think they do. I have not been dead 








to settle with my fair cousin here.” 

He left the gloomy chamber, where he had | 
more than two years of his life, and went down 
breakfast-room, the door of which stood ope: 
others followed him. Rupert was sitting befo 
fire, and Thornecliffe paused by his side. 

“ Rupert,” be said, affectionately, “‘ my dear « 
Rapert!” and touched his tips to the youth’s 
head. 

“* My God!” cried Rupert, staring at him wit), 


“Not dead? God be thanked! But where 
have you been?” 

“* A prisoner in this house.” 

“O Heaven!” cried Rupert, pressing his h:. 
his heart; “it was Laura! God have mercy 
her! This discovery explains so many things 
not understand.” 

** And now,” said Alston, turning upon Mise ( 
ney, “I have a proposal to make to you, Laura. 

“If Lam to be arraigned,” said she, haughti 
claim my personal liberty. I give you my wor. 
I will not escape by flight.” 

** Release her, Hapworth,” said the judge, 


keep your eye on her.” 


Hapworth stepped back, and Laura stood « 
\ them, erect and regnant as a queen, She fixe 
glittering eye on Thorneclifte. 
‘ “ { presume, cousin mine,” sho sald, with 
irony on the word cousin, “ that I owe all t) 
Miss Holmes?’’ 
“Yes,” said Christine, quietly; “I have 
strange suspicions ever since | came here, and | 
the liberty of making some investigations whic! 


to the discovery of your prisoner.” 

“lam glad that you are satisfied,” said 
Courtney, deliberately; “1 also am going to 
myself.” And beforeany one divined ber motive 
had drawn a keen stiletto from her breast, and r 
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went back to her room, to sleep 


of eyes like those of Alston Thorne- 
» hers, and voices like his speaking 
vassionately sweet, that, when morn- 
ushed at remembering them. She 
knowledge which troubled her sore- 
two days since she had seen Alston 
) yet in those two days she had grown 
had no life nor joy separate from 
two days either, for, wild and whim- 
uppear, she had loved him from the 
‘ad had of his pictured face—when 
* face was under the grave sods, and 
unto everlasting rest. So, after all, 
not 80 new as it might have been. 
he girl greatly, and she said to her- 
as Mr. Thornecliffe was reinstated at 
would leave Salisbury, and go so far 
hought of him should disturb her 


‘le thing! she knew 80 little of love 


‘ a few hundred miles, more or less, 
1 its object, would set all wrongs 
ny others have been weak enough to 


me fallacy. 


vas lovely, and Miss Courtney had 
» beautiful, or in finer spirits. She 
nal pains with her toilet, and when 
vreakfast-room it seemed as if she 


» shine with her. 


She wore a morn- 


ce silk, cut away from the snowy 
ers; there were waxen japonicas in 
{3 and curls of her hair, and on her 

‘ ns were ornamented with bracelets 
@ small golden serpent set in a 

‘ her belt. A faint odor of violets 
‘r, and drooped down upon Rupert, 


-cense, as she bent over him. 


rother Rupert!” she exclaimed with 
g, kissing him again and again, 
do without you? O Rupert, if any- 
pen to you I should go mad!” 
1 he said, tenderly; ‘‘it distresses 
alk so. I shall stay with you all 
man will ever take me away from 
‘n shut out from love forever!” 
ut, Rupert! No wife could love you, 
»y darling! Rupert, you are to me 


‘ heaven that I know!’’ 


i! this is almost blasphemy. 
Your eyes flash 
‘sore is fever in your blood! Your 


‘nood this morning. 


~' Laura!’ 


' 412” she asked, eagerly. 


:t is because I love you so!” 


You 


‘~' that you pain me! It is all so un- 


u, I would bethus to any but the 


:tiful to all eyes, Laura!” 
'* ghe said, dreamily. 


“If beauty 


“ne the love I crave—if I could keep 
‘ ‘hat love for one year—for one little 
»uld be content to be cursed forever 


‘d, pale and distrait, her black dress 
ed hair presenting a singular con- 
css and elegance of Miss Courtney’s 


acess!? said Laura, bowing mock- 


st obedient. 


But, good heavens, 


it has given you such a fave as that? 
vou for a stone statue! Have you 


l herself with an effort to appear 
! something about sleeping badly. 
* said Laura, pettishly; “there is 


1 should not rest well now.” 
she accented the last word. 


1 quick surprise. 
*hoed. 


vy you do pick up one’s words! Of 
no reason why youshould sleep any 
ormerly, except that the weather is 
the weather, you know we thought, 


iced you.” 
’ \ristine, absently. 


us try the virtues of coffee,” said 
sating herself at the table; ‘I am 
right mind until I have my coffee.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE RELEASE, 
ing at the bell. 


ly as this?” said Laura; “ who can 
»w them into the west parlor. The 
Dear me! who can be out 


im order, 


-rown suddenly pallid, and set down 


cash. 


1, Miss Holmes?” said Laura; “one 
. were expecting your death-war- 


1en to see Miss Courtney and Miss 


their names?” 


zine who they are,” said Laura, a 
; “they might have given us time 
Some tiresome business, I 
vhat you can have to do with it is 


sting. 


‘stine.”’ 


Chris- 
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She rose from the table, and followed by Chrie- 
tine, sought the west parlor. Judge Staniford met | 
them at the door. 

** Good-morning, Miss Courtney. Good-morning, 
Miss Holmes. Ladies, these gentlemen are Mr. War- 
ner and Mr. Hapworth.” 

Laura bowed distantly, for she was not acquainted 
with any of the gentlemen, and looked upon their 
visit as an unpardonable intrusion. 

“ What bas procured for me the honor of this most 
unexpected visit?” she asked. 

Judge Stanitord spoke clearly and distinctly, with 
his keen eye holding hers. 

« 1 have ccme upon business with your cousin, Mr. 
Allston Thornecliffe!”’ 

She recoiled a step, her face ghastly and gray, but 
her spirit would not yield so easily. 

* Alston Thornecliffe is in his grave!’ she said, 
hoarsely; ‘‘ seek him there!” 

“I have positive evidence, Miss Courtney,” said 
the judge, speaking in that slow, deliberate way of 
his, suv turturing in mcments of suspense like this, 
* that Alston Thornecliffe is in this house, alive and 
well. And Iam come to release him frum a more 
than two years’ captivity. Mr. Hapworth, give your 
arm to Miss Courtney. It is not often that a gentle- 
man of your cloth has the honor of escorting so much 
beauty. Miss Holmes, lead on to the chamber of the 
prisoner!” 

“ Ha! then she is at the bottom of it?” said Laura, 
in a tone low with meaning; her eyes glaring dan- 
gerously, as they fell upon Christine; and she took 
a step toward her. 

Judge Stanifurd read the desperation of her mind 
in her countenance. 

“ Hapworth,” said he, put your arm around Miss 
Cvuurtney—you are not so gallant as you might be.” 

Hapworth’s heavy arm tell around her waist, and 
he heli ber nervous little hands in a grasp of iron. 
She succeeded in releasing one of them, and struck 
him # sharp blow on the cheek. 

“ Brute! release me!” she said, angrily; “I am not 
in the habit of submitting to the embraces of paupers 
like you!” 

“ Sorry tu be obliged to hug ye,” said Hapworth, 
coarsely; ‘‘ but when the judge says hug, hug itis! 
There is no help for it! I must do my duty!” 

* Lead on,” said the judge to Christine; and the 
whole party fullowed her up the stairs, and through 
the chauibers and passages’ to the iron door, behind 
which Alston Thornecliffe waited for them. 

Christine removed the bars, and swinging back the 
door, revealed the long unseen face and form of 
the heir of Bellevue Terrace. 

“ Jupiter!” cried the judge, gazing upon Thorne- 
cliffe in wondering amazement, “ if this don’t beat 
the deuce! To tell the truth, I was hardly sure that 
I was not the victim of some conspiracy until this 
moment! Alston Thornecliffe in the flesh, I do be- 
lieve! Hold up your left hand, man, and let me see 
the birthmark !” 

Alston lifted his arm, and there on the white wrist 
gleamed tie clear lines of the scarlet cross. Stani- 
ford extended his hand, and grasped those of Thorne- 
cliffe warmly. 

“I bid you welcome back to life, young man! 
though, hang it all, I don’t know as that is the 
proper speech to use, for, as far as I can find out, it 
seems you haven’t been dead at all!’’ 

“No; only dead to human knowledge,” said 
Thoraecliffe, returning the old man’s hearty grasp. 
“ But come,”—and he assumed at once the air and 
authority of a dictator,—“ come down stairs with me! 
I want to feel the sunlight, and I have an account 
to settle with my fair cousin here.” 

‘He left the gloomy chamber, where he had passed 
more than two years of his life, and went down to the 
breakfast-room, the door of which stood open, and 
others followed him. Rupert was sitting before the 
fire, and Thornecliffe paused by his side. 

“ Rupert,” he said, affectionately, “‘ my dear cousin 
Rapert!” and touched his tips to the youth’s fore- 
head. 

“‘ My God!” cried Rupert, staring at him with wild 
eyes, “is it, can it be possible? Do the dead come 
back?” 

“No, my cousin. Bat the living do not always die 
when we think they do. I have not been dead!” 

“Not dead? God be thanked! But where then 
have you been?” 

“ A prisoner in this house.” 

“OQ Heaven!” cried Rupert, pressing his hand to 
his heart; “it was Laura! God have mercy upon 
her! This discovery explains so many things I did 
not understand.” 

** And now,” said Alston, turning upon Miss Court- 
ney, “I have a proposal to make to you, Laura.” 

“If Lam to be arraigned,” said she, haughtily, “I 
claim my personal liberty. I give you my word that 
I will not escape by flight.” 

‘* Release her, Hapworth,” said the judge, “ but 
keep your eye on her.” 

Hapworth stepped back, and Laura stood among 
them, erect and regnant as a queen. She fixed her 
glittering eye on Thornccliffe. 

“ { presume, cousin mine,” she said, with bitter 
irony on the word cousin, ‘ that I owe all this to 
Miss Holmes?’’ 

“Yes,” said Christine, quietly; ‘I have had 
strange suspicions ever since I came here, and I took 
the liberty of making some investigations which led 
to the discovery of your prisoner.” 

“Tam glad that you are satisfied,” said Miss; 
Courtney, deliberately; “1 also am going to satisty 
myself.” And before any one divined her motive, she 
had drawn a keen stiletto from her breast, and rush- 
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ed upon Christine. Quick as light, Rupert Courtney, 
who for more than two years had been utterly help- 
less, sprang to his feet, flung himself before the in- 
tended victim, screening her with his arms and 
breast, and receiving in his devoted heart the deadly 
thrust which Laura had not time to prevent herself 
from giving! 

The shock he had experienced at the imminent 
peril of Christine, had for the moment restored to his 
limbs their lost strength, and at the cost of his life 
he bad saved hers. He sank down now at her feet, 
bleeding and dying—bis great, spiritual eyes fixed 
upon her horrified face. 

** God be thanked!” he said, feebly, “that I could 
prove my love for you, Christine! In this world I 
could bave been nothing to you, but in that, whither 
Iam going, I will love you as the angels love! I shall 
not be lame there, dear Christine—for there all is 
well.” 

Even as he spoke, the light faded out of his eyes, 
and the faint breath grew silent on his lips. 

Laura Courtney stood like one changed to stone, 
but as she marked the fearful stillness of her broth- 
er’s dead face, she seemed suddenly to realize what 
she had done. A wild cry broke from her, and she 
staggered backward. Hapworth caught her, lifted 
up ber head, and saw that her neck and bosom were 
crimsoned with the tide of blood which flowed fast 
from her mouth. 

She has burst a blood-vessel!” said the judge, 
“and itis better. There are cases where it is better 
to die than to live.” 

“They carried the wretched Laura to her chamber, 
and despatched a servant for a physician. Christine 
watched beside her, weeping, in spite of herself, to 
see this melancholy wreck. 

The doctor came, and pronounced the verdict at 
once. There was no hope. Miss Courtney might lin- 
ger for some days, but she would never rally, And 
it was likely that when consciousness returned, death 
would speedily ensue. 

Bellevue Terrace was a house of gloom. The ser- 
vants went about with white, scared faces, and the 
young master’s brow was as sombre as a funeral 
weeper. For Thornecliffe had loved Rupert Court- 
ney, and it was terrible to think of him dead by the 
hand of his sister. Laura alternated between fits of 
deadly stupor and spasms of violent raving, but 
throughout it all, Christine kept her place by her 
bedside. Mrs. Jones left home, and came to stay 
with her, and the good woman was a pillar of rest and 
com fort to the young girl. 

Two days Laura lingered without change, and dur- 
ing that time she had unconsciously laid bare all the 
fearful secrets of her life. From her delirious rav- 
ings, Christine gathered the whole story of her early 
life, passed among the lawless desperadoes who com- 
posed her father’s piratical gang; she learned how 
she had goaded on the horse which had brought Col- 
onel Thornecliffe to his death, and how afterward, 
by a mysterious P d of thern gums and 
spices, she had destroyed the vital forces of her aunt, 
and made her an easy victim of the grave, 

And then, again and again, she went over the par- 
ticulars of Alston’s disappearance, and laughed wild- 
ly as she told how well she had cheated the people 
with the dead body ofa man bought at the hospital, 
by a man she had paid heavily, and dressed by him 
in Alston’s clothes. 

Then she dwelt on later events. On the love that 
she bore Ross Allingham, and the hatred she had felt 
for Christine, when she became conscious that his 
affections were being attracted to her. And then 
Christine learned the cause for all the strange lan- 
guor and weakness irom which she had suffered so 
much, and saw, with a shudder, how’ narrowly she 
had escaped the grave. 

But all these fearful revelations did not cause her 
to change her unvarying kindness to the dying wo- 
man, and when, at the end of forty-eight hours, 
Laura returned to consciousness, it was to meet the 
sottly-pitying eyes of Christine. She looked at her 
sometime without speaking, and then she asked: 

** Do you hate me?” 

“No,” said Christine, ‘‘I am so sorry for you!” 

“ You are an angel!” Laura said, impulsively; then 
added the question, ‘‘ have they buried him?” 

“No. Itis to be this afternoon.” 

Laura rose to a sitting postiire, and put back the 
glittering masses of hair from her deathly face. 

“ Bring me the vial of liquid in the cabinet there,” 
she said, authoritatively. ‘No, you need not hesi- 
tate, itis not poison. I have received already my 
death-blow. The liquid will give mea little strength. 
Another half hour of life, perhaps. Give it to me.” 

Christine obeyed, and Miss Courtney drained the 
flask. A faint rose color crept into her cheek; some- 
thing of the old light gleamed in her eye. 

“ Now help me on with this dressing-gown, and 
give me my slippers.” 

‘* What are you going to do?” 

“Tam going to him. Do you think I would let 
them bury him out of my sight, when I have not 
kissed his dead lips?” : 

“ Indeed you must not go! It will tax your strength 
too much.” 

‘* Miss Holmes, my life is my own. I have a rig) t 
to use what little time remains to me as I like. F:s- 
ten the dress!”” 

She had flung a crimson silk dressing-gown around 
her, which made her marble pallor more tearfully 
apparent. Christine began fastening the gold but- 
tons with trembling fingers. Just then Mrs. Jones 
entered. 

“For the Lord’s sake!’ exclaimed she, “ what does 
this mean?” 








“1am going to see my brother,” said Laura, clear- 
ly; “‘ my dear brother Rupert.” 

Christine again began to speak against it. 

** Let her gu!” said Mrs. Jones; *‘ it can’t hurt her, 
and [ s'pose she’s got some natral feelings! poor 
critter!’ 

So, leaning on Christine’s arm, Laura Courtney 
dragged herself down the stairs to the great drawing- 
room, where lay all that remained of the hapless 
Rupert. The room was darkened, but through one 
opened window came the songs of birds, the breath 
of thyme and jessamine, and a single ray of golden 
sunshine, 

Rupert lay there still and pale, and so beautiful 
it seemed as if he must be the chiselled embodiment 
of an angel's thought. There were white camellias 
on his breast, and purple heart’s-ease on his pillow. 

Laura went straight to his side, and put her face 
down to his. 

* My dear little Rupert!” she said, softly; “ sleep, 
my darling! sister will not wake thee!” She kissed 
him tenderly, on lip, and cheek, and furehead, mur- 
muring like a little child, and then turning away, she 
took Christine’s hand in hers. and said, smilingly, 
come, let us go. We sball wake Rupert if we stay, 
and poor Rupert is so tired.” 

At the door they met Ross Allingham., Laura 
gazed at him vacantly a moment, and then uttering 
a faint cry, she fell forward into his arms 

* Don’t put me away!” she said, brokenly; “let 
me rest here. It is the first and the last time!” 

Her lips moved feebly—he put duwn his ear to 
catch the words: 

* Ross! Ross!’ she whispered, ‘‘I have loved ou 
to the last!’’ 

And then the troubled breath ceased, the look of 
sulfering was imperceptibly smoothed out of her face, 
and Ross Allingham held only clay. i 





CHAPTER XVII. 
ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


WHEN all was over, Mrs. Jones took Christine 
away to the Farm for rest and quiet. And indeed 
the girl needed both sorely. For days and days she 
ley--o7*he chintz-covered lounge in Mrs. Jones’s 
*) gy ~ smyp2too weak and tired -to sit up, and yet 
nov -it./log any pain. And Mrs. Jones would say 
to the children, who were mostly grown up young 
men and women: 

“Do step easier! You’re enuff to tear the house 
down! I declare, Saul! I should think the stamp of 
your boots was an airthquake, if I didn’t hear ’em 
squeak !”” 

“ How do you know but an earthquake squeaks, 
mother?” said Saul. 

“ Who said it didn’t? Saul, you’re a leetle inclin- 
ed to be sassy lately, sense you took to sparking Sally 
Jemima Smith. And you’ve used two bottles of 
essence of muskrat in a month, to my sarting knowl- 
edge! I do wish to gracious, Saul Jones, you’d leave 
off scenting yourself with that dreadful stuff! Take 
a sprig of tansy and some merrygold flowers, if you 
want to smell sweet!” 

Almost every day there came from Bellevue Ter- 
race to the Farm some token of remembrance for 
Christine. Fruit, flowers and books—sometimes lit- 
tle notes, which Christine read with bright eyes, and 
hid away in her bosom. 

Blanco brought these things a great deal—indeed, 
he had come to be well known in the neighborhood 
as ‘‘ the dog with the basket—” and he was a very 
happy dog now that his master was restored to him. 

“*T can see fast enuff how things is going, father,” 
said she to Mr. Jones; “I haint got so old but what 
1 can tell t’other from which. Young Mr. Thorne- 
cliffe’s a-sparking Miss Christine, just as shore as 
there’s a nose on your face!” 

“O pshaw, Peggy!” said Mr. Jones; “that’s jest 
what you said about Mr. Allingham.” 

“‘ To be shore it is.” 

“ Well, nothing never come of that! You’re allus 
seeing things where there haint nothing to be seen!” 

“Nobody ixpects a person without eyes to see!” 
retorted Mrs. Joes, “and goodness knows, John 
Jones, you’re blinder than a beetle! If nothing 
didn’t come of that affair atween her and Allingham, 
it was because she wouldn’t let it cume. He wanted 
her bad enuff!” 

“ Think’s likely,” said Mr. Jones, with provoking 
unbelief. 

“Well, you'll see,” said Mrs. Jones; “I baint 
afeared to bet that four-gallon jar of June butter 
agin that Durham heifer of your’n, that Mr. ‘Thorne- 
cliffe and Miss Holmes will be man and wife afore 
Christmas!” 

“TI never make bets,” said Mr. Jones, with dignity; 
“that book that Saul bas got on ettykut says taint 
gentlemanly nor perlite to make bets.” 

“You wont take me up, because you’re afeard 
you'll lose!” said Mrs. Jones, triumphantly, “ and 
you sarting would!” : 

«“ Thinks likely,”” responded Mr. Jones. 

“ Well, go out and cut me up some oven-wood. 
I’ve got to bake, and there’s all the plum sass a 
spiling, and I must bile that up! and old Aunt Sarah 

Pickering is a coming over here to spend the after- 
noon, and she’ll have enuff to tell of all the rest of 
her life, if she don’t git three kinds of cake for sup- 
per. Sodo hurry up!” 

“Sarting! to be shore,” said Mr, Jones, escaping 
to the woodshed. 

As September drew to a close, Christine grew 
stronger, and Mr. Thornecliffe took her out riding, 
and walking, and boating on the river—for Christine 


bad no horror of the Rapids now—they had lost for 
her al! their dread significance. 

One day they stood together in the October woods, 
in the dying light of one of those sunsets which come 
to us only when the year is ripening to decay. 
Thornecliffe put bis arm arcund Christine, and drew 
her to his side. Her forehead reached just to his lips, 
and he touched them to her soft hair. There was no 
need of words—each understood the other—and yet 
he spoke them. He had enough of a man’s selfish- 
ness to desire to near her sweet voice express the 
secret things of her heart. 

“ Christine, dearest, when will you be mine?” he 
asked, looking into her blushing face, strangely hap- 
py meanwhile, at having the power of bringing so 
many roses to bloom in her cheeks. 

“Am I to be yours?” she asked, shyly. 

“ Yes, darling. Have you not felt from the very 
first that we belonged to each other? That Heaven 
saved me for you, and sent you to the Terrace to 
make my life perfect? Tell me, dear.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then why delay the time? I am cager for my 
happiness. I want my wife. I am not sure that I 
can wait much longer. When shall. my waiting 
end?” 

** Indeed—indeed—I do not know.” 

“Blanco,” said Mr. Thornecliffe, addressing the 
dog, who was standing an intelligent auditor evident- 
ly, ‘‘come here and tell Christine how much wc— 
that is, you and J, Blanco—Blanco—desire her to 
come and live at the Terrace. Tell her, Blanco.” 

And Blanco lifted himself on his hind legs, and 
conveyed the information to Christine in that pecu- 
liar canine parlance which it is impossible to ex- 
press upon paper. 

Before the Christmas holidays came round, in 
fact, before the Thanksgiving pumpkin pies were 
baked at Maplewood Farm, there was a wedding in 
the “ fore-room” of the fafmhouse, and Mrs. Jones 
was radiant in anew purple silk, and Saul Jones 
flourished a handkerchief, which, to use his mother’s 
expression regarding it, ‘*‘ could bave smelt a mile.” 

Christine became Mrs. Thornecliffe, and Mrs. Jones 
was overjoyed at the commendations bestowed upon 
the bridecake, for she had made it with her own 
hands—a fact on which she was never weary of 
descanting. 

The servants welcomed the new mistress with smil- 
ing faces, and one of the first requests which Chris- 
tine made of her husband was that the north wing 
might be rendered habitable, and thus the ghost be 
laid forever.. And to-day, I think you will find no 
happier household than that which clusters around 
the fireside at Bellevue Terrace. : 

Ross Allingham overcame his love for Christine, 
and two years after she became a wife, he led Helen 
Dunkirk to the altar. 

And so my story ends in love and peace. 








@ur Curious Department, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
The Monitor Raft. 

A new life-boat known as the “ Monitor Raft,” is 
on exhibition in New York. It is composed of three 
air-tight gutta percha cylinders, twenty-five feet in 
length, and twenty-six inches in diameter, encased in 
heavy duck covers of the strongest materia), and con- 
nected together by means of heavy duck flanges, 
which form a complete deck-surface. On the top and 
across these cylinders are placed a series of thwarts 
or planks, which anewer the double purpose of struc- 
tures to keep the cylinders apart, and seats for pas- 
sengers. The raft when inflated has a buoyant ca- 
pacity of ten thousand pounds, cannot be swamped 
or capsized, and will carry forty or fifty persons. 





Distinguished Savages. 

Among the illustrious strangers who grace the 
Paris Exhibition is a sovereign of note, the colored 
King of Bonny, who has a palace constructed of the 
bones of vanquished enemies, and who can give a 
human skull to 100,000 guests to drink from, as with 
the loving cup. The kingdom of Bunny is situated 
to the north of the coast of Guinea, between the 
Niger and one of its confluents. It has an army of 
60,000 men and 100 pieces of artillery of English 
manufacture. The habits of the people, says a 
French writer, are very simple, and if they do not 
love one another, they love the Europeans—particu- 
larly after their flesh has been cooked upon the grid- 
iron, and if they be fat. 


Meerschaums. 

The product known as Viennese meerschaum is 
prepared by mixing 100 parts of silicate of sodium at 
35 degrees wi.h 60 parts of carbonate of magnesium 
and 80 parts of the native meerschaum or pure al- 
umina. This mixture is then pulverized with the 
greatest care, and passed through a sieve of very fine 
silk or horse-hair; add water, and bvil it for ten 
minutes; then pour the whole into molds, placed so 
that the water may separate easily. 





Spectacles for Weak Eyes. 

M. Messens recommends the use of spectacles with 
pale blue glasses, covered—not chemically, but me- 
chanically—with either gold or silver leaf. The light 
8o tr itted is e lingly pleasant, especially in 
the case of gold leaf. The latter, when yellow, lets 
green light pass; when green (that is, alloyed with 








silver), the eye receives blue light. 
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(Written for The Fiag of our Union.) 
INVOCATION, 
TO FRANK ELAIRE LARNED. 


ae 
BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY.“ 
Aer 


Come to me now in the stillness, 
Under the light of the stars; 

Here where the beautiful moonlight 
Tangles its silvery bars. 

Come in thy brightness and beauty, 
Spirit of music and light, 

Th ill, with thy magical touches, 
The shimmering dusk of the night. 


Linger and smile on my dreaming, 
Beautiful Spirit of Song; 

Let thy bright spell of enchantment 
Speed the bright hours along. 

Lo! for thy coming I ‘m waiting, 
Let me not woo thee in vain; 

Beautiful songstress, awaken, 
Sing me some heavenly strain. 


Sing to me softly and sweetly ; 
Let the low melody glide 
Like a sweet dream, through whose dimness 
Ripples a murmurous tide. 
Soft through the starlighted distance, 
Faint with the perfume of June, 
Waken the oderous silence 
Into bewi.dering tune. 


Charm me with musical sweetness, 
Gladden my spirit with song; 
Breathe but thy magical numbers, 
Heart, hope and purpose grow strong. 
Smile on my dreaming, enchantress! 
Then shall the kingdom of sleep 
Open its golden-hinged portals, 
And give me its treasures to keep. 


_ 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
MR. MARSH ON THE WAR PATH. 


“T°LL be even with my lord yet,” snarled Mr. 
Stephen Marsh of Shellton-on Sea, M R.C.S., and 
general practitioner. ‘‘ Proud as he is, and deep 
as he is, and daring as he is, we'll cry quits pres- 
ently.” With which words he turned sharply round, 
and resumed his occupation of pacing to and fro, to 
the full extent of the brick platform, of the little 
Shellton railway-station, The ill-conditioned sur- 
geon had a small black bag with him; he and his bag 
had arrived in the jingling red-and-green railway- 
omnibus, and he had twice tapped at the closed 
shutter of the booking office window, on the up side 
of the line, where, as yet, tickets for London were not 
procurable. 

Mr. Marsh was going to London, and the fact that 
he had chosen to burden himself with such slender 
baggage as he had brought with him, showed that 
his return within the compass of a day was matter of 
uncertainty. He was going to London, and the 
errand on which he was bound was of no trifling 
moment, as might be inferred, not only by the deep 
lines of thought that seamed his frowning forehead, 
but also by the very unusual fact that he was entire- 
ly sober. When had he been sober before? Years, 
as likely as not, had elapsed since the doctor’s be- 
muddled brains had been quite clear trom the cob- 
webs of strong liquor, for he was a dram-drinker, one 
ot those unfortunate persons who keep their un- 
steady nerves always excited by alcohol, and it was 
rarely that his naturally keen wits were clear from 
the mists of aqua-vite. But be was sober now. 

A dangerous man! there was a red light in his 
dark eyes, deep-set in their bony cavities, beneath 
his beetling brows, that boded no good. His mouth 
was naturally a fine one; and though the lips of no 
habitual drunkard can express a resolute will so 

well as those of a temperance man, Mr. Marsh’s 
lips were tightened over his pointed white teeth in 
@ manner which showed that their owner meant 
mischief. The very neatness of the surgeon’s dress, 
to the eyes of any one familiar with the slovenly 
style of his usual attire, had in it something ominous. 
A dangerous man, no doubt; and at the same time, 
to judge by the shrewdness of his face, and the height 
of his forehead,“a man who might have made his 
mark in the world, and won honest fame, had he not 
been the besotted slave of vanity and drink. 

“1°ll be even with my lord yet.” He uttered the 
words low, but distinctly, with a sort of hiss like that 
of asnake. He ground out the words, as it were, in 
a sort of cadence, by the help of his measured tread ; 
and the dull, regular clank of his iron-shod heel upon 
the brick pavement seemed to repeat the threat that 
his thin-lipped mouth shaped silently: “I’ll be even 
with my lord yet.” Decidedly a dang man. 
One could fancy lean, vindictive Cassio even such as 
he. Damiens and Ravaillac would have been kin- 
dred spirits to that gaunt, intelligent, spiteful apoth- 
ecary. There are men to whom knowledge is a sav- 
ing talisman; William Morgan was one of these. 
There are others who, like the Trebizond bees of 
which D'Herbelot prosed and Moore sang, extract 
poison from the blooms that yicld sweet honey to the 
tenants of other hives; Stephen Marsh was one of 
these—a dangerous, desperate man—an embodied 





London on that day. The two porters of the tiny 
station were overworked. Many of these above- 
mentioned passengers were indeed tour-footed crea- 
tures, with brindled hides, and curved horns, and 
cloven hoofs, looking wonderingly down from the 
sides of their crowded vans, and lowing disconsolate 
regrets for the green pastures forever left bebind. 
There had been a great cattle-fair at a neighboring 
town, and adrove of oxen had come into Shellton 
to be forwarded at the heels of the iron horse to 
London. Besides the cattle, and the rough men, 
infinitely more brutal than the large-eyed, submis- 
sive creatures whom they governed with goad and 
ash-plant, there were a good many candidates for 
places in the train. Some settling-day in the city 
bad come round, and a surprising number of the 
visitors at the watering-place were more or less con- 
cerned therewith, and had to travel up accordingly. 
The crowd on the brick platform made the station 
resemble a French station, where trains are few 
and passengers many, rather than an English one, 
where small diplomacy is required to secure a com- 
partment to one’s self. 

There was one especial heap of luggage on the 
platform, a pile of trunks, hat-boxes, and so forth, 
of very superior make, glossy, brass-mounted, with 
nameplate, and lock, and waterproof cover to every 
tox and case, very much better of their kind than 
may be seen in general. This luggage was watched 
and guarded, in a condescending but vigilant 
manner, by a person in black, so sleek and so respect- 
able that he could be nothing else than a body- 
Sgrvant. 

Mr. Marsh, impatiently walked up and down, had 
enough curiosity left in him to snatch a glance at the 
highly-burnished nameplate on one of these well- 
protected trunks. ‘‘ William Morgan, Esq.,” said 
the surgeon, sneeringly; “he, too, must be uncom- 
monly tond of my lord, lam sure. He has reason 
to be, has William Morgan, Esq.” This he said 
audibly enough, but not till he was out cf the im- 
mediate presence of the tall and elegant valet, once 
bedy-servant to Lord Loveleck—a nobleman whose 
biography may be found episodically related in. old 
numbers of the defunct Satirist—but who now deign- 
ed to call the parvenu proprietor of Cramlingham his 
master. Mr. Marsh knew all about William Morgan. 
Ever) body always does know all about those over-rich 
fellow-creatures who are aggravating enough to pay 
income tax ona hundred thousand pounds a year. 
The jilting of Fortunatus Morgan had given zest to 
the homely muffins and water-cresses at many a lodg- 
ing-house tea-table in Shellton, and it had been some 
small satisfaction to the insolvent surgeon to know 
that a mighty man of wealth was even more miser- 
able than he. 

‘William Morgan, Esq.! His theart sh d 


Pagans, in addition to the aureola of vast wealth and 
the dignity of the parliamentary position. The Mor- 
gans were to have a first: classs compartment to them- 
selves; that was a matter of course; but it was not 
a matter of course that, as the discarded was stepping 
into the carriage, some small but heavy otjcct should 
slip from his pocket, and fall with a thump upon the 
platform. 
“The devil take it!” said the member for Oak- 
shire, so very savagely, looking back, over his shoul- 
der, that the two maids, now busy in settling Ruth’s 
cushions and shaw!s, could not repress a little scream 
of perhaps sincere alarm. Morgan knew what he 
had dropped, well enough. It was a little double- 
barrelled pistol, gold-mounted, with damascened 
tubes of blue and gold, with a carved stock of walnut- 
wood, a spring ramrod, and the hammers down upon 
the glaming copper-caps. A dainty, costly little 
weapon, of exquisite finish, a toy in size, but a very 
dangerous toy—the sort of pistol for suicide. 
The station-master, the valet, and a porter all 
turned round immediately, but they were too late 
to pick up the object that had been dropped, or 
even to catch a glimpse of it. Mr. Marsh, who 
happened to be standing near, had a quick eye and 
a ready wit, and he darted on the fallen pistol, and 
caught it up from the ground, not exhibiting it to 
the general gaze, but, on the contrary, muffled it 
within the folds of the rug which he carried, along 
with his black bag, on his left arm. Morgan’s eyes 
met his. 
“ Shall I give it to you now, Mr. Morgan? Excuse 
me—I knew you by sight—my name is Marsh, and I 
am a medical man; or would you prefer my handing 
it back to you when we reach London?” asked the 
surgeon, with a cool presence of mind due to the fact 
of his sobriety. 
“Thank you! thank you! Presently, please. 1 
mean in London, if you would oblige me so far,” 
stammered Morgan, hot and flurried, and stealing 
a@ ghastly look.at his sister. Ruth was startled, 
but that was merely because her nerves had been 
of late so cruelly shaken, and because the sound of 
her brother’s voice in anger occasioned her to feel 
fresh fears for him. But she remained in happy 
ignorance respecting the episcde of the pistol; and 
William Morgan, confused and ruffled, took his seat. 

“If you want me, I shall be found in the next 
compartment,” Mr. Marsh had said, the instant 
before the station-master closed the door; and he 
had spoken the words more meaningly than it is 
usual to speak. It was almost a command that he 
uttered, and the member for Oakshire had assented 
by a sullen nod. 

Mr. Mar:h did get into the next compartment, 
paying to the guard of the train the difference of 
fare bet a first and second-class ticket to London. 





him the door—so they say; and the young fellow was 
as near cutting his throat as a man can be who’ 
doesn’t do it,” growled Mr. Marsh, as he gave a vale- 
dictory kick to the outermost of the glossy trunks. 
“Tt seems to me that William Morgan, Esq., and self 
might work well together.” And he knit his brows 
and grawed his lip. 

Then the train came snorting in from the adjacent 
inland town of Flintbam, Shellten-on-Sea lying at 
the extremity of a loop-line, and there was much 
shouting, and signalling, and steam-whistling, shunt- 
ing of cattle-vans, and switching of points, to make 
up the ina lete form. When the bus- 
tle was at its highest, on a sudden there appeared 
upon the plattorm a gentleman and lady, both 
young, but the latter of whom, who was attended 
by two maids, was evidently in weak health, and 
unable to walk without a supporting arm. 

Every one, except the graziers and drovers now 
bawling and thwacking among the frightened bul- 
locks, knew very well that the new-comers were the 
M.rgans, brother and sister: and every one stared 
very hard at William Morgan, to see how he looked, 
and whether he bore, so to speak, the scars of his late 
defeat. He looked pale enough to have lately risen 
from a sick-bed, but that was all. His manner was 
composed and unobtrusive, and altogether he some- 
what disappointed those who knew his story, and 
who were on the lookout for some manifestation of 
his sufferings. Ho » his cal was not ac- 
companied by any good-humor. He paid scarcely 
any attention to his sister, and returned but brief 
and sullen answers when she addressed him. One or 
two of the Shellton residents, going up to the city to 
receive payment of their meagre incomes at their 
brokers’ chambers, bowed to Fortunatus Morgan, as 
having met him at the manor on the occasion of some 
archery-meeting or dance, but he returned their 
salutations very coldly. He was in no mood for 
popularity-hunting. The eminently respectable valet 
kept out of his way, prudently; and this was a sign 
of stormy weather in the household, for Colonel Fitz- 
george had been quite accurate in saying that Mor- 
gan’s man could do a great deal with him. In gen- 
eral, the Croesus of Cramlingham was almost afraid 
of his valet. But on that morning he had sworn at 
the gentleman’s gentleman with a hearty vigor to 
which the latter had not been accustomed since he 
was in the service of the late Lord Lovelock, who 











His custom was to travel by the second-class; but, 
on this occasion, he regarded the few extra shillings 
as @ sprat to catch a whale. He had the carriage 
to himself, most of the passengers preferring cheap- 
ness to comfort, and he felt sure that he had estab- 
lished a bond of union between the wealthy M P. for 
Oakshire and himself, and that he should see: Mor- 
gan very shortly. The bell rang, the engine whis- 
tled, and off went the train. At the first stopping- 
place, as the doctor had anticipated, the door of the 
carriage was jerked open, and William Morgan’s 
pale face appeared. He got into the carriage, and 
bade a porter close the door. 

“*Now, Mr. Marsh,” said he, “let us, if you please, 
have some talk together.” 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A PROPOSED PARTNERSHIP. 


“LET us, if you please, have some talk together!” 
Very commonplace words, no doubt, and quietly 
spoken, but the wily doctor noticed that William 
Morgan’s hands were trembling, and that his lips 
trembled too. 

A cold smile flickered about Mr. Marsh’s bony 
mouth. ‘ With all gy heart,” he said, and waited 
for the other to begin the conversation. 

Fortunatus Morgan had never been a fiuent 
speaker. It was with an evidently painful effort that 
he broke the silence. 

“T have to thank you, Mr.—Marsh, if I remember 
tightly—for your tact and discretion just now. 
It was very kind indeed of you to screen the effect 
of my awkward thoughtlessness. People will talk, 
and—” 

“ Yes,” interrupted Mr. Marsh, with a sneer; “ peo- 
ple will do that.” 

Morgan looked at him. As usual in such cases, 
the advantage in point of information was on the 
side of the worldly inferior. The insolvent surgeon 
knew a great deal about Morgan, while Morgan knew 
nothing of him. The member for Oakshire saw be- 
fore him a shabby, shrewd, underbred person, and 
was at a loss to reconcile the doctor’s present de- 
meanor with the quick-witted delicacy of his act on 
Morgan’s behalf at Shellton Station; however, he 
went on, more blandly than before. 

“Allow me,as I said, to thank you very much. 





was irascible when luck was against him. 

The train, with its supplementary carriages and 
cattle-trucks, at last came jarring and rumbling up 
to the centre of the platform, and there was hooking 
of coupling-chains, winding-up of coupling-screws, 
unlocking of doors, and rattling past ot barrow-loads 
of luggage. The station-master, obsequi to local 
importance, came forth to attend upon young Mr. 














Envy. 
There were a good many passengers bound for 


Morgan and his sister, to whom still clung the pres- 
tige of honored guests at Shellton Manor and St. 


I shall be glad, if ever I have an opportunity, of 

_ returning the service you have so kindly done me, 
to prove that I remember.” With which, the 
new member of parliament held out his hand for the 

’ pistol. 

| But instead of restoring the weapon, Mr. Marsh 


lucky. Thornyside, the editor of the Southdown 
Mercury, was standing a dozen yards off, beside the 
bookstall. What a treat it woukl have b-en for 
him, a peep at this plaything! And the Shell‘on 
folks are sad gvssips. They talk of your affairs 
quite sufficiently as it is, Mr. Morgan. If they knew 
you went armed—thul—how dead the steel top 
of the ramrod sounds upon the bullets, does it not? 
They would be sure to set you down as about to 
blow out your own brains, or Lord U 8 vater’s—con- 
found him!” 

The new representative of Oakshbire glared, with 
anything but an agreeable expression in his blood- 
shot weary eyes at this audacious utterer of home- 
truths. There is so much of convenient reticence, 
of glozing over unpleasant stories, of taking things 
for granted, and the like, in civilized society, that 
4n inirusion into the private life of another perscn, 
when it does take plece,«ccasions as much stup - 
faction as annoyance. Morgan harlly knew wha! 
to say or how to act. He mate answer, s'owly, 
and with an app e of cal 8 that he was 
far from feeling: ‘‘Shellton «oes me too much 
honor if it employs its leisure in discussing my 
affairs. It is not quite reasorab'e—is it—to make 
me respon-ib!e for the chaiter ani conjectures of a 
watering-plice? I thanked you jast now for picking 
up the pistol—” 

“ Yes, and why did you thank me so heartily, Mr. 
Morgan?” roughly interrupted the other. “ Not 
because you were ashamed of being known to go 
armed—of course not? There, don’t come out wiih 
some inane remark that there are men who carry 
pistols. Yes, I know there are, bet you are not 
one of them. Tis spruce little bit of gunsmitl’s 
work would not have been in your poc‘et unless Lord 
Ulswater—curse him! had got the better of you. 
Don’t try to hoodwink me.” ‘ 

It was lucky that the pistol was in the surgeon’s 
hands just then, and not in William Morgan’s, or 
the tiny bullets might have found a lodgment in 
Mr. Marsh’s brains, as likely as not, so savagely did 
the owner of Cram ingham scowl! on his tormentor, 
His wound was very raw and new as yet, and this 
man’s rade hand persisted in chafing the hart. 
But wonder struggled with his irritation, and af:er 
a long pause he said: ‘‘ You seem to hate the peraon 
you speak of very much. You have twice men- 
tioned his name, and twice coup!ed it with a curse. 
Has he injured you?’ 

The surgeon gtinned impishly. “I'll be even 
with him yet,” he said inatone 0° dogged deter- 
mination: ‘those were the words I was using when 
I saw you come on the platform to-dav. And I 
took a sort of interest in you, young sir, because I 
knew you to have reason to love him as I do, and to 
wish him all the good-luck that I do ” 

‘*What has he done to you?” asked Morgan, with 
irrepressible curiosity, though the moment the 
words were out he was vexed to have spoken them. 
** What harm has he done?” 

Mr. Marsh flamed up like a prairie-fire. ‘What 
has he done? I'll tell you, sir. He has taken a 
man of my education, my brains, my learning, a!l 
fifty times better than his own, and male a mere 
tool of that man, and flung him away afterwards to 
rust and perish. Done? Be has blighted my pros- 
pects, spoiled my career, baffled my dearest hoper. 
And he coolly sat there, in the Tower Room, insult- 
ing me by telling me that a drunkard like myself— 
for I have taken to stimulants, Mr. Morgen, in my 
poverty, and despair, and disappointment, though I 
can lay aside the habit when I choose—was not so 
fit to be a West-end physician as some of the oily 
blockheads that strew the floors of their broughams 
with fees. That is what he has done, sir, and for 
that I’ll be revenged, never fear!” 

To this outburst the itive member for Oak- 
shire hearkened with an attention that astonished 
himself. With Mr. Marsh he was by no means 
pleased, justly regarding him as an impudent and 
malignant adventurer; but there is a satisfaction in 
hearing those we hate vigorously abused, which is 
irresistibly tempting to any but the most magnani- 
mous minds. And it must be admitted that Morgan 
had a fair excuse for hating his supplanter. 

“Tll tell you something that will surprise you,” 
broke out the surgeon, after a silence daring which 
the train had stopped at a station and gone panting 
on again. “This infernal villain up at St. Pagans— 
ah! you may stare, but I know what I am talking 
about—is under my thumb, for all his pride! I 
have a noose round my lord’s neck, I have, and it 
rests with me when to tighten it.” 

“ What do you mean?” asked Morgan, excitedly. 

“JT mean this,” returned his uncouth fellow- 
traveller, snapping his fingers: “I can have that 
man—peer or not, in the dock of the Central Crim- 
inal Court,if I choose. And I don’t think they’d 
even allow him to swing in a silken rope, as they did 
Lord Ferrers. I can hang him, and I will hang him 
too;” and the bankrupt doctor backed his assertion 
by a grizly oath. 

“Are you sober, or serious?” asked Morgan, with 
white lips. 

“Quite sober and quite serious,” answered Mr. 
Marsh. The train labored on. 

William Morgan, Esq., M.P. was very much sur- 
prised and shocked. His own lite and his habitual 
associations were so very far removed from any- 
thing savoring of violence, or even of illegality, 
that to him the courts of criminal law, and the 
crimes they deal with, seemed as far removed as if 











proc.eded to examine it critically, clicking the ham- 
mers, sounding the barrels with the aid of the spring 
ramrod, and grinning sardonically the while. 
“ Lucky I say this!” he said, dryly, “‘ uncommonly 


they had been in some other planet. And yet, if 
this man were not mad, what was he to think? 
Tae surgeon’s hints were unmistakable. He meant 
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Morgan's pale face glowed for a mon. 
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grace impending over the detested bh 
umphant enemy cannot be received wit! 
or regret by the most generousorsaintli, . 
Fortunatus Morgan was no saint, nor \ 
liarly generous, His first feeling was... 
faction. The blood rushed to his wa:. 
told tales, intelligible enough to the 
the man who sat opposite. 

Emboldened by the success of his firs: 
Marsh went on. “We ought to be pu. 


ing smoothly; “our interests are the s: . 
enemy is the same. Without beating 
about the bush, I will take you into pn. 
8o far as to say that 1 have a mass of evic... 
the man we both hate, and one or tw. 
will make the chain of proofs perfect, | 
to these missing links, and I am now bo .., 
don on this very errand of ‘ 
them. But the law, even the criminal. . 
with holes in it, and a big fish like n 
break through and escape, unless we a: . 
ful. You have more money than mo. 
and, besides, you have a recognized and . . 
in the world. I am poor; but if you w 
with the sinews of war, and introduce » 
and yet respectable attorney—your own | 
find you one, if, as I suppose, they are: | 
mighty todabble in Old Bailey busin. . 
filud your account in it. When Lord | 
been tried and found guilty, you wil! hs 
faction of knowing that you have hel). 
your rival; and if you still care for the y. 

“ Hold your tongue, sir! Lipe like 5 
a name by breathing it,” interrupted ) 
ing so fiercely on the surgeon, as to atx. 
silence. “ How dare you meddle with n 
ruffian!” 

Mr. Marsh could only express his sin. 
ment by a prolonged whistle. He was .. 
creed of ethics was comprised in the 
narrowest rules of self-interest, and » 
incapable of comprehending any loftier 
bis eyes, then, William Morgan must b. 
or he must have failed to take the me... 
proposition that had been made to hip. 
hypothesis was the more likely. “ Y. 
man,” said Mr. Marsh, in as conciliator 
was possible for him to assume, “I ass.. 
1 did not mean to offend you. I have 
life, and received a dog’s treatment « 
and I dare say my politeness and d:. 
manners have grown somewhat rusty. 
apologize. But with respect toLord Uls. 
it for granted you would’ not be sorry to. 
of the race.” 

‘Mr. Marsh, one word, if you please, 
gan, in a clear, incisive tone very unusu: 
‘am I to understand that Lord Ulewat 
mitted some great crime, that you hav. 
sory to it, and tliat, having since becon 
him, you propose to gratify your dislike 
him to justice? Yes or no, sir?” 

Mr. Marsh winced. “ You've about hi 
eye!” he said, with a nod. After a shv 
continued: “ You have @ chance now, ~ 
of winning the game on which I see by y 
your heart is set as strongly as ever—a « 
4s seldom presents itself to any man. Th 
and you will never bave such another . 
I don't press you to make up your m 
Think it over. I will leave you my add: 
can write me a line at your leisure. Or 

you in London. It would be rank folly t. 
@ chance away.” 

As the schemer spoke, he watched the 
his auditor’s features, and felt confident 
but he was destined to a grievous disa 
Crafty as he was, it was impossible for } 
appreciate the effect of early training on 

as-that of the member for Oaksbire. 

Morgan had been a public-school buy, 
English public schools teach little, their: 
healthy atmosphere, fatal to the mean. 
treachery, tale-bearing and unfairness 

To be a sneak, on informer, a stabber 

these were developments of human base 

youth bred at Eton and Oxford couk 

otherwise than with pious borrur. All ti 
powerful influences of honor arose with 
breast, and asserted themselves in a w: 
mitted of no contradiction. - 

Morgan looked at his watch. In five: 


examined it, after which he tossed it con 
towards his travelling companion, sayin, 
voice: “ There is your compensation for 
rendered at Shelton. Give me back the 
“With some hesitation, the surgeon gav 
back. By this time the train was movin, 
ed speed, and the steam-whistle sounde! 
“This pistol,” said Morgan, speaking 
resolute tone, “ has been lying on my d: 
loaded, and balf-forgotten, these two yea 
I searcely know what idle fancy induced 
itabout my persun to-day. Yes, I see yo 
I care nothing fur your opini You w. 
supposing that it would have annoyed 
had the pistol publicly exhibited at Shell 
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to assert that he knew that of Lord Ulswater which 
placed that nobleman’s life and reputation in his 
hands. What should that be—save murder? 

Morgan’s pale face glowed for a moment, like red- 
hot iron. The news of a great misfortune and dis- 
grace impending over the detested head of a tri- 
umphant enemy cannot be received with indifference 
or regret by the most generous or saintlike of mortals. 
Fortunatus Morgan was no saint, nor was he pecu- 
liarly generous. His first feeling was one of satis- 
faction. The blood rushed to his wan cheek, and 
told tales, intelligible enough to the sharp eyes of 
the man who sat opposite. 

Emboldened by the success of his first stroke, Mr. 
Marsh went on. “ We ought to be partners, you 
and I,” said the doctor, bending forward, and speak- 
ing smoothly; “our interests are the same, and our 
enemy is the same. Without beating any further 
about the bush, I will take you into my confidence 
80 far as to say that I have a mass of evidence against 
the man we both hate, and one or two more links 
will make the chain of proofs perfect. I have a clue 
to these missing links, and I am now bound for Lon- 
don on this very errand of discovering and securing 
them. But the law, even the criminal law, is a net 
with holes init, and a big fish like my lord may 
break through and escape, unless we are very care- 
ful. You have more money than most men have, 
and, besides, you have a recognized and good position 
in the world. Iam poor; but if you will supply me 
with the sinews of war, and introduce me to a clever 
and yet respectable attorney—your own lawyers will 
find you one, if, as I suppose, they are too high and 
mighty to dabble in Old Bailey business—you will 
fiad your account in it. When Lord Ulswater has 
been tried and found guilty, you will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you have helped to jockey 
your rival; and if you still care for the young lady—” 

** Hold your tongue, sir! Lips like yours pollute 
a@ name by breathing it,” interrupted Morgan, turn- 
ing so fiercely on the surgeon, as to startle him into 
silence. ‘ How dare you meddle with my affairs, you 
ruffian!” 

Mr. Marsh could only express his sincere astonish- 
ment by a prolonged whistle. He was a man whose 
creed of ethics was comprised in the hardest and 
narrowest rules of self-interest, and was honestly 
incapable of comprehending any loftier theory. In 
his eyes, then, William Morgan must be either mad, 
or he must have failed to take the meaning of the 
proposition that had been made to him. The latter 
hypothesis was the more likely. ‘ Young gentle- 
man,” said Mr. Marsh, in as conciliatory a tone as it 
was possible for him to assume, ‘‘I assure you that 
1 did not mean to offend you. I have led a dog’s 
life, and received a dog’s treatment of late years, 
and I dare say my politeness and drawing-room 
manners have grown somewhat rusty. Allow me to 
apologize. But with respect to Lord Ulswater, I take 
it for granted you would'not be sorry to see him out 
of the race.” 

‘* Mr. Marsh, one word, if you please,” said Mor- 
gan, in a clear, incisive tone very unusual with him; 
‘am I to understand that Lord Ulswater has com- 
mitted some great crime, that you have been acces- 
sory to it, and that, having since become hostile to 
him, you propose to gratify your dislike by bringing 
him to justice? Yes or no, sir?” 

Mr. Marsh winced. ‘* You’ve about hit the bull’s 
eye!” he said, with anod. After a short pause, he 
continued: “ You have a chance now, Mr. Morgan, 
of winning the game on which I see by your face that 
your heart is set as strongly as ever—a chance such 
as seldom presents itself to any man. Throw it away, 
and you will never have such another opportunity. 
I don’t press you to make up your mind at once. 
Think it over. I will leave you my address, and you 
can write me a line at your leisure. Or I will call on 
youin London. It would be rank folly to throw such 
a chance away.” 

As the schemer spoke, he watched the working of 
his auditor’s features, and felt confident of success; 
but he was destined to a grievous disappointment. 
Crafty as he was, it was impossible for Mr Marsh to 
appreciate the effect of early training on a mind such 
as-that of the member for Oaksbire. Fortunatus 
Morgan had been a public-school buy, and if our 
English public schools teach little, theirs is at least a 
healthy atmosphere, fatal to the meaner faults, to 
treachery, tale-bearing and unfairness of all sorts. 
To be a sneak, an informer, a stabber in the dark, 
these were developments of human baseness which a 
youth bred at Eton and Oxford could not regard 
otherwise than with pious horror. All the vague but 
powerful influences of honor arose within Morgan’s 
breast, and asserted themselves in a way that ad- 
mitted of no contradiction. 

Morgan looked at his watch. In five minutes, the 
train would stop at Furzely Station. He drew out 
his porte-monnaie, took a bank-note from it, and 
examined it, after which he tossed it contemptuously 
towards his travelling companion, saying, in a firm 
voice: ‘There is your compensation for the service 
rendered at Shelton. Give me back the pistol.” 

With some hesitation, the surgeon gave the weapon 
back. By this time the train was moving at slacken- 
ed speed, and the steam-whistle sounded shrilly. 

“This pistol,’ said Morgan, speaking in a cold, 
resolute tone, “ has been lying on my dressing-case, 
loaded, and half-forgotten, these two years and more. 
I scarcely know what idle fancy induced me to carry 
itabout my person to-day. Yes, I see you sneer, but | 


supposing that it wouki have annoyed me to have ; 
had the pistol publicly exhibited at Shellton. There | 
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I care nothing fur your opinion. You were right in | 


weapon with his whole force from the open window 
of the carriage, into a broad brook, across the bridge 
of which the train was slowly passing. ‘“‘And now, 
Mr. Marsh, one last word. Whatever may be your 
designs with respect to Lord Ulswater, I beg that 
you will not count. on me fo further them. I beg, also, 
that you will not again address me. We will be 
strangers to one another for the future, as formerly, 
if you please.” The train came very opportunely to 
a halt at Furzely Station, and William Morgan sign- 
ed to a porter to open the door, and got quietly out 
of the carriage, without paying any further attention 
to Mr. Marsh, who sat staring at him with much the 
expression in his eyes which may be noticed in those 
of a savage dog that is within an ace of flying at the 
throat of a passer-by. 

“T never knew such a fool! never!” said Mr. Marsh, 
loudly enough for the subject of his out-spoken criti- 
cism to hear him, as the carriage-door closed, and he 
was left alone. Then he unfolded the bank-note. 
Had it been one for five, or even ten pounds, he 
would, perhaps, have returned it, not very ceremo- 
niously to the donor; but it was a fifty-pound note, 
and to give it back was out of the question. ‘The 
blockhead! he has given me the sinews of war, after 
alll’? was Mr. Marsh’s last soliloquy, as he jumped 
into a cab at the London terminus, shaking his fist at 
William Morgan's carriage, with its high-stepping 
bays and the complicated blazonry of the Mergen 
arms on its panels, as that well-appoi 
drew up beside the arrival platform to receive its 
owner and his invalid sister, poor Ruth. 

“ Arundel Street, Strand,” had been Mr. Marsh’s 
direction to his cabman, and the cabman drove off, 
grumbling and reluctant, and upbraiding his evil 
fortune, as acabman who, from a railway station, 
brings away no choicer freight than a hard-featured, 
shabbily-genteel male person, with no luggage that 
can be charged for, and who is morally certain to 
pay the Jegal sixpence for each seventeen hundred 
and sixty yards, good measure, has a conventional 
right to do. 

Now, Arundel Street, Strand, is very near, natur- 
ally, to Cecil Street Strand, where Mrs. Fletcher, 
sometime in the employ of Reginald, Lord Ulswater, 
dwelt in lodgings. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
COLLEGES AND STUDENTS. 


BY HARRY POMEROY. 


THE College is a schoolhouse generally situated 
outside the busy marts of trade— but so conveniently 
near, that scholars can come in to “ Parker’s,” or 
some other place that corresponds with it, in some 
other city—if that place can be found—where rich 
men send their sons—the daughters go to inaries 
—to learn the art of rowing “shells.” The College 
is sometimes called a University, by the more refined 
portion of humanity. It sounds more patrician-like 
than College does; but, being plebeian, we designate 
it by the latter term. 

Cambridge College is situated in the rural city of 
Cambridge, which was founded by the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, some years anterior to the Concord fight. 
The College is composed of several buildings, which 
have an ancient look, but are in good order and re- 
pair, nevertheless, and could be fitted up for tene- 
ment houses to good advantage. It is more expen- 
sive schooling than that disseminated at the public 
schools. Students are put through a number of 
courses of sprouts, befure they are finished. Stu- 
dent is the term the College scholar is known by, 
and he is a livelier sort of a fellow than a common 
schoolboy. He is older, too, and generally has more 
money. 

Colleges are the manufactories of lawyers, doctors, 
astronomers, philosophers, chemists, poets, 
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In winter time they are generally to be seen at Par- 
ker’s playing billiards. They likewise amuse them- 
selves by “ hazing freshmen,” locking up the profes- 
sors, taking gates off hinges—in imitation of Samson, 
I suppose—and conveying them to some distance 
from their right locality ; they also delight in putting 
out gas-lights, and excel in other feats of agility. 
The great rivalry between Colleges is, in the matter 
of boat-racing—as goes the race, 80 goes the College. 
Though ostensibly got up for the dissemination of 
clasical knowledge, Colleges were really founded as 
repositories of surplus wealth, which any individual 
might be possessed at his death; and owing to the 
superstition of the earlier ages, it was believed that 
no man was safe in the hereafter, except he be- 
queathed a portion of his wealth to some College, and 
in consequence, many of them are quite wealthy 
institutions. 

In these days, some few have the hardihood to die 
without a bequest in their favor, but the portraits of 
these men never grace the walls of said Colleges. 
The students are generally fast youths, and seldom 
marry for love, permanently. Wednesday and Sat- 
urday afternoons they generally go to the Museum, 
in order to study “ stuffed ” and pickled specimens of 
natural history. The studentis affable, dressy, and 
likes to dine at Parker’s, seldom resorting to Gilson’s 
beanery, except on a lark. They generally carry 
large clubs, fashioned of Malacca, and sport cream- 
colored gloves. Students generally know more than 
most men care to know about what they know. 

Cambridge College students are probably the smart- 
est fellows in the world, owing in great part to the 
fact of their being situated in such close proximity to 
the “Athens of America,” which they visit in pur- 
suit of knowledge and cream-cakes. Cambrilge 
College is the most renowned institution known, and 
is located on classic ground, in close proximity to 
Fresh Pond, so called, on account of the water not 
possessing the saline qualities of sea-water. 

Near by lives Lungfellow, the poet laureate of 
America, and the undoubted author of ‘* Rock me to 
sleep, Mother,” that beautiful poem that has awak- 
ened the admiration of the world, and to the pater- 
nity of which so many gifted ones aspire. 

Since reading the “Infernal,” we are more than 
ever sativfied that he could have been equal to the 
poem in dispute. G@. Washington, some years ago, 
had his “ headquarters in the saddle,” at the man- 
sion where the poet now resides. A few miles be- 
yond Cambridge, lies Concord, on the plains of which 
occurred the never-to-be-forgotten “ Concord fight.” 
This side of that fight, took place the battle of Lex- 
ington, famous in the annals of history. Here it 
was that Major Pitcairn, an officer in the service of 
Great Britain, a government that was trying to crush 
the universal Yankee nation, rode up to the militia 
Co. that were posted on the village green awaiting 
the onslaught of the foe, and said to them in tones 
of thunder, being greatly vexed at the time, “ Lay 
down your arms and disperse, rebels!” 

“T rether guess not, old feller,” replies the capt. 
or something similar, and let fly at them with 
Sharp’s rifles. 

It is useless to recapitulate the details of that brush 
at this time; as the newspapers of the day gave full 
particulars of the fight; it was mentioned in connec- 
tion with Cambridge College, merely to show how 
classic the latter is. 

The Governor of the State, and his staff, with in- 
vited guests of the M. A. S. go out to the College 
once every year, accompanied by the National Lan- 
cers, and have a feast, the Lancers retiring to some 
hotel for their regular collation of doughnuts and 
milk. The governor and his friends ride in barouches, 
and the Lancers ride horseback. The Gov. would 
like to take the pet Co. of the State, the A. & H. A. 
Co., but it would be too long a walk, and the expense 
of barouches would be too great. 

Students seldom aspire to the position of firemen, 
and rarely embark in charcoal and kindling-wood 

i ; they rarely attain to the position and emi- 





&c., professionally, though all do not follow through 
life the professions they are educated up to. Some 
of the shrewdest brokers we have on the street never 
graduated at College, while some of the dullest fel- 
lows have; which, however, goes to show—nothing. 

Colleges have examination days, when students 
get up before a breathless multitude of their friends, 
and deliver dissertations, disquisitions, essays, poems, 
&c. Most of these are in the dead languages, and 
each student has his own circle of friends and claquers 
in the audience, and of course, each gets his share of 
applause; thus there are no jealousies, no heart- 
burnings. 

The “ Black Crook,” would, with many, no doubt 
be a source of greater delight, but they must applaud, 
you know. Disquisitions, are generally on fossil 
remains ,“‘ periwinkles,” &c.; dissertations are gener- 
ally on obtuse subjects, not generally understood, 
but very learned; essays are generally attempts to 
prove or illustrate some subject, as, that the moon 
is made of green cheese, &c. Poems, in order to 
come up to the ideas of the Mutual Admiration So- 
ciety, must be so d and comp Jed, as not 
to be understood after repeated readings; a poem 
that could be fathomed, and the meaning of the 
author p din three dings, would be con- 








' dewned, and most righteously, by the M. A. S. This 


accounts for the extreme popularity of some poets. 
A.poem that the mass could understand would find 
no publisher. 

Students to the number of eight or more, after ex- 
ercises are over, get intoa boat, a long, narrow thing 
called a “shell,” and pull up and down the Charles 





nence of lighthouse-keepers, or devote themselves to 
the avocation of lobstering, these pursuits not being 
congenial to their tastes, nor requiring men of classic 
lore; lower grades of intellect answering the purpose. 

Though accustomed to the water, the student is 
not impervious to rain, and like other mortals, car-. 
ries an umbrella, if he happens to haye one, but on 
no consideration would he smoke a “‘short six” in 
public, but he would make no objection to 63 of ‘81. 

Having nothing more to say on the subject of Col- 
leges and Students, 1 close, but would merely men- 
tion that the professors of Colleges never take gates 
off of hinges and carry them away, but the public 
should net set every man down as a professor who 
does not engage in this nocturnal pastime. 





A MUTTON MILL. 

A veracious traveller relates that while passing 
through New York State, he overtook a farmer drag- 
ging a lean, wretched-looking, horned sheep along 
the road. ‘Where are you going with that miser- 
able animal?” said the traveller. 1’m taking him to 
the mutton mill, to have him ground over,” said the 
farmer. “The mutton mill? I never heard of such 
athing. I will go with you, and witness the pro- 
cess.” They arrived at the mill; the poor sheep was 
thrown alive into the hopper, and almost immediate- 
ly disappeared. They descended into a lower apart- 
ment; and in a few moments there were ejected from 
a spout in the ceiling four quarters of excellent mut- 
ton, two skins of morocco, a fur hat of the first | 
quality, a sheep’s head, handsomely dressed, and two | 


it goes!” And with these words, he flung the little River, just for the fun of the thing, in summer time. elegantly carved powder horns! 





THE PRESIDENT TO VISIT BOSTON. 

The Post says that the impression prevails that the 
president will accept the invitation of the Masons to 
visit Beston this month, and 9°s‘st them in the dedi- 
cation of the new temple. We are confident that on 
a tour of this kind, entirely disconnected from poli- 
tics, he would be welcomed everywhere on his jour- 
ney with that cordiality and respect due him person- 
ally, and becoming his official position. Boston, 
certainly, would not allow any political prejudice to 
prevent the courtesy its municipal authorities should 
feel bound to extend to the chief magistrate of the 
country, and we are equally confident our citizens 
would freely co-operate with their local authoritics 
in rendering his reception worthy the hospitality of 
the metropolis of New England. In speaking of the 
contemplated visit, the National Republican says: 
“The people of New England think and act fir 
themselves, and know how to respect the first citizen 
of the republic though they may differ from him 
politically. When New England opens to the presi- 
dent her public marts, her great exchanges, her im- 
mense warehouses and higher institutions of learn- 
ing and of charity, her gaileries of arts and sciences, 
her shipyards and machine and mechanic shops, her 
great manufacturing establishments, her social ave- 
nues leading to the most cultivated society in the com- 
mon as well as in the higher walks of life, her rock- 
ribbed but adorned and well cultivated tields, her 
farmhouses, beautiful cottages and eostly palaces, 
her thriving villages and equally thriving and mag- 
nificent cities, her mountain scenery, her lovely 
valleys, her grand, deep and rapid rivers, by the 
power of whose waters millions of spindles sing the 
song of industry, eclipsing the weavers of the world; 
her great commerce and her unequalled fisheries; 
and he beholds her ever-active, intelligent, frugal, 
but yet always benevolent, out-spoken, freed lov. 
ing people, he will wonder why he never visited New 
England before. We repeat, we sincerely hope that 
the president will decide to visit New England.” 

Since the above was written, we learn that the 

ident has decided to visit Boston on the 24th, 
provided he can do 80 and not neglect public business. 
Some two hundred Washington Templars will ac- 
company him, and act as a body-guard. We must 
see to it that our visitors do not suffer fur the want of 
attention. Such courtesies as we can show them will 
not be forgotten. 

It is now estimated that 30,000 Masons will be in 
Boston on the 24th. They willcome from all parts 
of New England, and many will be here from other 
sections of the country. They must be made wel- 
come. 











MorRE Visitors FOR Boston.—The Portland 
Commandery of Knights Templar, with the Portland 
band, will visit Boston on the 24th of June, and 
make their headquarters at the American House. 
The Commandery from Keene, N. H., is also expected. 





A NEW COMMANDERY OF KNIGHTS TEMPLAR.— 
A petition duly recommended, to the Grand Mas- 
ter of the General Grand Commandery of the United 
States, has been numerously signed, to form a new 
Commandery in Washington, to be called the De 
Molay C dery. It ds Chas. W. Han- 
cock for Em. Commander, Noble D. Larner fr Gen- 
eralissimo, and W. H. Glascott for Captain General. 








INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS.—The following na- 
med brethren have been installed as officers of Wash- 
ington Lodge, of Manchester, N. H., by Right Wor- 
shipful N. W. Cumner, in the presence of the mem- 
bers of the fraternity generally, with members of 
their families, and other invited guests: 

Clinton W. Stanley, Master. 

Tsaac W. Smith, Senior Warden. 

Joseph Kidder, Junior Warden. 

N. W. Cumner, Treasurer. 

Hiram Forsaith, Secretary. 

Andrew Bunton, Senior Deacon. 

R. I. P. Goodwin, Janior Deacon. 

James M. Varnum, Chaplain. 

B. G. Cumner, Senior Steward, 

Wilberforce Ireland, Junior Steward. 

Joel Taylor, Tyler. 

MAGIC OF MASONRY. 

An insane man was arrestea in the vestry of a 
church lately, where he had worked himself into a 
raving frenzy at not being allowed to take the lead in 
prayer-meeting. On being taken to the sention- 
house he became quiet, and app d sane 
entering into a quiet conversation with a brother. 
Noticing that the officer wore a Masonic badge, he 
commenced to talk upon Masonic aifairs, and showed 
that he was familiar with the mysteries of the fra- 
ternity. Soon after, the other police having retired, 
he seized a club, remarking to the officer, “‘We are 
glone now, and I believe 1’ll murder you.” The 
officer saw that violence would be of no use, but 
quickly remarked, “‘ You wouldn’t murder a brother 
, Mason, would you?” The lunatic paused, dropped 
| the club, ard changed his manner to that of polite- 
ness and affection. He was committed to a cell for 
| safe keeping. 
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river, the celebrated ram Albemarle was built and 
launched; and the same river that beheld her bap- 
tism, was also her grave. Halifax and Weldon, both 
of them names of note and interest in our history, 
are situated near the banks of this river, and per- 
haps, in some future sketch, I shall have occasion to 
allude to these localities more particularly. 

We had been for several days lying off a small 
town that bordered on the waters of Albemarle 
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The feast was ended with the dying day— 
The feast of Venus; slowly on the isle 
The shadows of the night came down, and all 
The world was dark beneath the folding star. 
The weary Cypriots slumbered. He alone,— 
Not unexperienced in woman's wile,— 
Still waiting, saw three flakes of amber flame 
Flash from the falling frankincense, and knew 
His fond vow granted by the golden queen. 

In a far chamber, full of mellow light 
And burning odors, a loved image lay — 
Lay, fair exceedingly, which as he gazed 
Still fairer seemed to grow; a starry crown 
Circled its waving hair, with asphodel 
And yellow amaranth, and many a flower 
Of thousand hues, while on its whiter hands 
Were lilies white as snow, and amber tears 
Of the Heliades,—such or t 
As women love,—and yet its beauty asked 
No aid from foreign ornament, but was 
Naked by far most fair; the while it slept, 
Or seemed to sleep, upon a tasselled bed 
Of Tyrian dye, with gray chalcedony 
Purified, and jasper, lovely as a dream: 
Filling the deep air with hushed love it lay, 
The idol of his hands, and heart, and brain; 
With stony lips which seemed not stone, and limbs 
Their former feared to touch, so far had art 
Concealed itself, lest the rude chisel's blow 
Might wound them with imaginary pain. 
Gazing he gazed, and all his hopes grew dim 
And fleeted like a shadow into air; 
Fer still his idol moved not, yet appeared 
Tn act to move, but held by modesty 
From motion, and he prayed, and Venus heard 
Him praying not in vain. 

” * * * * * 
Sudden his fingers sank into the stone, 
Softened as wax is softened by the sun; 

The marble breast beneath his brooding hand 
Heaved as the heaving ocean, purple blood 
Reat in translucent veins; those chilly lips 
Disparted rosy ; warm and warmer grew 

That mouth slow waking into life and love. 

At last the lids revealed her wondering eyes, 
For the first time beholding love and light 
Together, in whose depths of silent b'ue 

The early dawn he saw of fund desire, 

While on her cheek in myriad dimples played,— 
As starlight on the undulating sea,— 

The smile of the immortals; as she wove 

Her trembling arms around him, to his ear 
The urexpressive music, which before 

Had slumbered in its t t of stone. 
Woke into whispered murmur, * Thee I love."’ 











{Written for The Flag of our Union.) ‘ 
RUNNING THE BLOCKADE. 


BY BLUE JACKET. 





AN EPISODE OF THE REBELLION. 


THE steamer Typhoon had been on duty for eight 
months up the sounds of North Carolina, and hard 
duty it was. Those vast inland seas, into which in- 
numerable rivers, bays, creeks and inlets empty their 
waters, all had to be guarded and watched with un- 
tiring energy and sleepless vigilance. They also 
abound in sand-bars, swashes and shoals; the chan- 
nels are forever changing, rendering the navigation 
of these waters anything but pleasant, in the best of 
times; but now the rebels had destroyed the light- 
houses and beacons, removed the sigh and land- 
marks, replacing them with m 
torpedoes —a pon both dly aud poet 
to any nation that makes use of them. Day after 
day, rain or shine, have I stood in the stern sheets of 
a cutter, dragging for these infernal engines of mod- 
ern warfare, exposed to the rifle-balls and buckshot 
of the rebel rifi and soldi who lined the 
banks. Now I can assure the readers of the “ Flag” 
that it is no joke to stand up, a prominent target for 
rebel sharpshooters to practise on, and no chance 0 
return some of their leaden compliments. Nights, 
picket duty had to be performed ; some creek or river 
had to be watched; and, to be called from a warm, 
comfortable wardroom, to the stern sheets of an open 
boat, furced to keep watch all night, enveloped by 
pestilential vapors rolling out from some swamp, or 
off of the low, marshy lands tbat border the sounds, 
perhaps wet through by rain and mist—all this, I 
say, was no joke, but a duty alike wearing to officers 
and men. Diseases were contracted, that would only 
terminate in the hospital or the grave; and I have a 
lasting memento, in the shape of chills and fever. 
We encountered more kicks than pence, and it was 

fight to-day, and ran to-morrow. The rebels mus- 
tered strong in localities, causing us to be forever on 
the move. The Roanoke River, especially, was the 
scene of many a hard fight, and the little town of 
Plymouth, once a prosperous and flourishing village, 
is now a mass of ruins, it being taken and re-taken, 
by Confederates and Federals, five times. On this 














Sound, which was inhabited by fishermen. Our crew 
were sadly thinned by the balls of the enemy and 
diseases common to the locality; our boilers wanted 
repairing, and, in fact, we were daily expecting or- 
ders that would carry us North, and anxiously were 





had peek cleared from the debris of the supper, we 
were all clustered around it, some in high spirits, 
others in low. All were engaged in conversing, and 
speculating as to the chances of a speedy return 
North, 

“The despatch-boat has been due for the last 
twenty-four hours,” said one, ‘and when she makes 
her appearance, I guess she will bring us the papers.” 
“T hope we will not be moving from place to place, 
and thus lose the boat,” remarked another. 

‘I wish she would hurry up, and get in,” said a 
third. 

But, as if in pure mockery to our feelings and 
wishes, the shrill whistle of the boatswain’s mate 
penetrated through every nook and corner of the 
ship, followed by the hoarse cry of: 

“All hands up anchor!” 

Curses low but deep were heard from all sides, and 
I must confess I did not feel in a very amiable mood 
at the prospect of running up some little mud creek, 
and perhaps losing the number of my mess ip some 
out-of-the-way place. Besides, I had additional rea- 
sons for wishing to arrive home safe. Captain Bow- 
line had not forgot his promise to me, and two stripes 
instead of one decorated the sleeve of my coat. 
Boltrope had been placed in command of a steamer 
captured from the enemy, and I now trod the quar- 
ter-deck of the Typhoon, “ its acting master. 

It was a foundediy disag ble night, the rain 
coming down in bucketsful, and a gale of wind 
screaming right out from the northeast, with a fresh 
hand at the bellows whenever it lulled. 

“A nasty night, sir,” I said, ranging up alongside 
of the captain, who was leaning against the pilot- 
house, to leeward. 

** Yes sir, a terrible night, and nothing but news of 
the utmost importance would cause we to leave a 
snug anchorage. I wish you to see that the lookouts 
are doubled, and that a vigilant watch is kept. 
Shape the course for Alligator River, and at midnight 
I will relieve you.” So saying, he dived below. 

This was mighty comfortable. Growl I mav, but 
go I must; and off I went, to execute my orders. 
The pilot kept watch with me, and, with men on the 
guards, and feeling the way with the lead, we steam- 
ed slowly on our perilous course, through that dark 
and dismal night. 

At midnight Captain Bowline relieved me. The 
gale was abating, and I thought that by daylight it 
would be pleasant. Answering a few questions of 
the captain, I hurried below, and in tive minutes 
was fast asleep. At seven bells the next morning, [ 
was aroused by a messenger boy, who informed me 
that the captain would like to see me soon as 
possible. 

“ How is the weather on deck, boy?” 

‘Fine weather, sir; and in half an hour we shall 
be anchored off Alligator River—so 1 heard the pilot 








through my hair, and p ded to the captain’s 
cabin. After the usual salutations were over, he 
communicated his wishes and wants, as follows: 


80 unceremoniously last night, a scout with whom I 
am acquainted let me into the fullowing secret. He 
said, that being out, picking up what news he 
thought might be useful for the Yanks, he had occa- , 
sion to cross Deep Creek, which you know empties | 
into Alligator River, and that at Jones’s Whart he | 
saw a rousing big steamer, loading or discharging, he ' 
could not tell which, and, not caring to be seen, had . 
left the locality, and communicated with me soon as 
possible. It must be a blockade-runner, if anything, | 
and I desire to ascertain the truth; and I know if you 
go in person, I shall be able to rely on what you say. 
If it should turn out to be a blockader, one more 
prize will be very ptabl jally as we will | 
soon be North. You may take my giz, double bank 
the oars, and proceed with all possible despatch. Let 
the men be well armed, and do not allow anything to 
detain you. You may start as soon as you can, after 
eating breakfast.” 

With a bow, I left the cabin, and entered the ward- 
room, as the officers were sitting down to breakfast. 





the mess; and in as few words as possible, I repeated 
what the captain had told me. 


pleasing to any of us, 


satisfy ourselves that the steamer was really there. 


tions and ruined mansions. Not a soul was visible 





the looked for. One evening, after the mess-table 


Hurriedly jumping into my clothes, I ran a comb |, 


“While laying off that little village which we left : 


The idea of catching another prize was not dis- 


The gig was called away, anda picked crew filed 
over the side. Passing my cloak and side-arms into 
the boat, I bid good-by to all who clustered round the | river, and headed straight across the sound, and we 
gangway to see me start. With a last wave of my 
hand, I shoved off, and headed the gig up Alligator | 
River. There was no cccasion to hurry, as I would 
have to reconnoitre by night. If caught prowling 
around, some of the rebs would be apt tu treat me to 
acollar of hemp. We had some distance to pull, 
and in an ordinary boat it would have taken some | gaining an inch. 
time; but the gig was tast, the men strong and will- 
ing. So we lazed along, passing by deserted planta- 


even the darkies had skedaddled. The fields had not 
been cultivated for some time, and the whole appear- 
ance of the country denoted great devastation, and 


the ravages of war Game of all kinds I saw in 
plenty. Ducks floated on the water in thousands; 
marsh hens, snipe and woodcock flew up on every 
side, the low, marshy lands affording them a vast 
storehouse, and a safe retreat. We had our rations 
with us, which were salt; and some of the men ask- 
ed permission to fire among a flock of ducks. The 
temptation was strong, but it might alarm the enemy, 
and I did not dare to give the muvh-desired permis- 
sion. When it was nearly dusk, I resolved to land, 
and give the men an opportunity to eat their rations, 
and rest. The poor fellows were glad enough to take 
a spell, and fur two hours I allowed them to lie down. 
At the end of that time, we again jumped into the 
gig, and moved up the river. I knew we could not 
have much further to pull, asthe mouth of Deep 
Creek was marked by the trunk of a dead tree, and 
I could see it looming up in the darkness, twice its 
natural size. Shooting into the creek, we were forced 
to pull with great caution, not knowing who might 
be near. On one side of the creek, a swamp reared 
its mass of dark cypress-trees, festooned with a gray- 
ish moss, that looked weird and ghost-like, swinging 
to and fro above our heads. On the opposite side, 
nothing but low, swampy lands could be seen, cover- 
ed with a wild, rank species of grass. Alligators 
flourished and multiplied in that vast plain; the 
moccason and copper-head sported in its waters; 
owls hooted from the swamp; bats were flying and 
dodging about, and I must say Deep Creek is any- 
thing but a pleasant spot to spend the evening. 

Lights came in sight at last. I could see the flash- 
ing of a lantern, as though passing to and fro from 
the shore to a craft on the water. Running the gig 
close up under the bank, I left strict orders that not 
@ man was to stir from his seat till I returned, and, 
drawing my revolver, I stole cautiously forward to- 
wards the lights. Dodging from tree to tree, and by 
careful manoeuvres, I succeeded in gaining a position 
behind the protecting trunk of a cypress, where I 
could both hear and see. At the end of a wharf that 
jutted out into the creek, a fine st lay 


“That's good,” cried the captain. 
with a solid shot.” 

This time it went clean through her, and she round- 
ed to, stopping her engi in token of surrender. 
Jumping into the cutter, I boarded the prize, and 
was met at the gangway by a man. 

“Are you the master of this steamer?” I inquired. 
* Yes sir, I am; and I suppose you are congratulat- 
ing yourself on the value of your prize?” 

I replied that I was. 

“ Well, then, allow me to inform you that this 
steamer is scuttled, and will sink in five minutes. 1 
have only two men with me, and if you will take me 
aboard your vessel, I will tell you another piece of 
news.” 

Maddened by disappointment, I hustled them over 
the side, and left the sinking steamer to her fate. 
Bringing my prisoners before Captain Bowline, we 
had the satisfaction of listening to the fullowing: 

“ You have been nicely outwitted this time, for, 
while you were chasing and wasting your powder on 
us, @ three-hundred-ton schooner, loaded to the 
scuppers with cotton, which we towed down the river, 
has been quietly pursuing her way down the sound, 
and by this time is out of your clutches.” 

The rebs had beat us; and we turned in that night 
with feelings akin to savages. 


“Try it again, 
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HIT HIM HARD. 

While the troops were in Nashville, a little fellow 
frequently passed headquarters, inquiring whether 
any one required his services to sharpen knives. The 
boy was poorly clad, and seemingly very ignorant. 
One morning, when he stopped as usual, Colonel B., 
of ——. Regiment, who prided himself no little on his 
literary attainments and sharpness of speech, asked 
the boy “ if he thought he could sharpen wits?” The 
juvenile eyed the elegant uniform for an instant, and 
replied: “‘ Yes, for them what’s got any, but I never 
thinks of bringing my sharpener round here!” 








I could not judge very well as to her size, but thought 
she looked remarkably large. Some men passing 
down her gang plank attracted my attention, and, 
with ears strained wide open, I listened to the fol- 
lowing conversation: 

* Wal, Bill, I reckon we'll git the bilers a gwine to- 
morrer night.” 

‘* Yas,” responded Bill; ‘‘1 reckon so. It’s an all 
fired shame to have tew do it, but I reckon that Yan- 
kee gunb pat will open her eyes.” 

“ You bet high on that, my boy!” I thought. 

“ Wal, it will be a neat trick to sarve them Yankee 
devils. I have lost enough through their stealing; 
but I reckon I'll puta cool fifteen thousand in my 
pocket this trip.” 

** Don’t you reckon without your host,” I muttered, 
as I turned to retrace my steps. 

I had imagined, once or twice, that I could distin- 
guish the spars of another craft, lying up above the 
: steamer, but it was so dark I could not tell, and it 
would be running too much risk to attempt to cross 
the wharf, where men were passing to and fro con- 
tinually. Satisfied with my success, I returned to the 
; boat, where I found my men all right, but their pa- 
‘ tience sadly tried by my long absence. Relating to 

| them what I had seen and heard,I bid them give 
| way with a will, and the gig flew through the water, 
and, at five o’clock the next morning, I regained my 
ship, and hastened to report myself and my success. 
; The captain was well pleased with the result, but ap- 
' peared sothewhat puzzled when I repeated the con- 
versation I had heard. 

“If they intend to play usa trick, we must keep 
| our éyes open,” he said. “ We are Yankees, and 
must not allow ourselves to be outwitted.” 

I retired to my state-room as soon as possible, being 
completely worn out with my exertions. The news 
soon spread through the ship, about the steamer, that 
it would attempt to run the gauntlet that very 
night. 

When I again appeared on deck, it was after five 
o’glock in the afternoon, and every preparation had 
been made for our slippery friend. The ports had 





! 


‘* Well, Blue Jacket, what is it?” inquired some of | been let down fore and aft, and the guns loaded with 


shell; the cable had been slipped, a tremendous head 
of steam was up, the men were all at quarters, the 
lookouts in the tops were doubled, and every precau- 


and the news had the effect of | tion taken to insure success. We had shifted our po- 
clearing the clouds from the faces of several. The 
delay of a few days was nothing, especially when we | ing to give the blockader an opportunity to come out. 
expected to be well paid for it, and we laughed in 
high glee at the idea of what an easy prize it would | There was no moon, and the night was dark, the 
be to capture. The Typhoon lay at the mouth of the | only light coming from the stars. 

river; there was no other passage by which she could 
escape. If she would not come down, we would send 
up our boats, and the steamer would be ours. It 
was perfectly simple; all that was necessary was to 


sition, not lying so near the mouth of the river, wish- 


Eight bells struck, but uo steamer came in sight. 


“T think I see some sparks, sir,” hailed a louvkout. 

‘* Where away?” 

“ Over the marsh, sir, in the direction of the river.” 

Yes, sure enough, there she was. The captain 
stood by the forward pilot-house, his hand on the 
handle of the bell that communicated with the en- 
gines below. In an instant she dashed out of the 





after her, in hot pursuit. The old Typhoon groaned 
and creaked under the immense pressure of steam 
that was forcing us through the water. The smoke- 


it. We did not wish to injure the chase, if possible, 


; | division. 





ing the chase’s smoke-stack to pieces. 


stack was so hot I could not stand within ten feet of 
and for half an hour we drove on, without perceptibly 


‘*Try our forward pivot on her, Mr. Green,” sung 
out the captain to the officer in command of the first 


The gun was trained, and carefully sighted; a/| and any flavor that is preferred. 
deafening roar followed, and a shell exploded, knuck- | strain it through a gauze sieve into the moulds, and 


The Bouseheeper. 


(Preparedfor The Flag of our Union.) 
Beefsteak Pie. 

Cover the bottom of a deep plate with paste. Cut 
the beef in pieces convenient for the mouth; spread 
them evenly over the paste; then add butter, flour, 
pepper, salt and water; cover with paste, press the 
edges firmly, and cut a gash in the centre of the pie. 
It is good cold or hot. If to be used cold, make a 
gravy by boiling a bit of the bone, seasoning it the 
same as the pie; heat the gravy, and serve it with the 
pie. Potatoes are all the vegetables needed—they 
should be mashed. These pies can be made from 
cold beefsteak left the day betore, but are not quite 
as good. It is an important fact, that if meat-pie is 
made without a hole in the crust, to let out certain 
emanations frum the meat, colic, vomiting, and other 
symptoms of slight poisoning will occur. 








Apple Jelly. 

Apples make an excellent jelly. The process is as 
follows: They are pared, quartered, and the core 
completely removed, and put into a pot without wa- 
ter, closely covered, and put into an oven or over a@ 
fire. When pretty well stewed, the juice is to be 
squeezed out through a cloth, to which a little white 
of an egy is added, and then the sugar; skim it pre- 
vious to boiling, then reduce it toa proper consis- 
tency, and an excellent jelly will be the product. 





Buns. 

Three-quarters of a pound of flour, half a pound of 
sugar, half a pound of butter, half a pound of cur- 
rants, one ounce of candied peel, quarter of an ounce 
volatile salts, one nutmeg, two eggs. Cream the 
butter. Or, one pound of flour, one teaspoonful bak- 
ing powder mixed well together; two ounces of lard; 
sugar, currants, or seed, to give taste, one egg, a tea- 
cup of milk. Make into buns, and bake immediately. 


Cow- Heel Jelly. 

Boil two cow heels in one galion of water, until the 
bones come quite out. Take the juice of three lem- 
ons, strain them through a sieve into the jelly; add 
loaf-sugar and cinnamon to your taste; boil them to- 
gether, then add three eggs. Let the jelly boil five 
times. After the j-lly is first boiled it must stand 
till cold, and the fat then be taken off. 





Wine Jelly. 

Dissolve an ounce of Russia isinglass in a cup of 
water; sweeten and flavor a quart of good old Ma- 
deira wine, and add the isinglass. Heat it very hot, 
strain it through a hair sieve into a mould, and let 
it stand six or eight hours. 





Another Wine Jelly. 

Soak half an ounce of gelatine in half a pint of 
water fifteen minutes; then add half a pint of boil- 
ing water; set it on the fire; keep stirring it till the 
gelatine is dissolved; add the juice of two lemons, 
sugar to your taste, and Madeira wine enough to 
make a quart in all. Strain it, and set it to cool. 





Calf’s Foot Blanc Mange. 

Prepare the feet the same as for jelly; to one quart 
of stock put one pint of cream, half a pound of sugar, 
Let it buil up once, 





set it on the ice six or eight hours. 
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Che World in Miniatur: 
BEN ADAM. 
Ben Adam had a golden coin one day, 
Which he put out at interest with a Jew; 
Year after year awaiting him it lay . 
Until the doubled coin two pieces grew, : 


Aud these two, four—so on, till all the people sald, 
“ How rich Ben Adam is !"' and bowed the servile 


Ben Selim had a golden coin that day, 
Which to a stranger asking alms he gave, 

Who went rejoicing on his unknown way. ' : 
Ben Selim died too poor to own a grave; 

But when his soul reached heaven, angels with pri: 

Showed him the wealth to which his coin had multi) ; la 


The matrimonial market, remarks an exch ; 
about this time of year is pretty firm, but the «i ° 
ent qualities of stock thrown upon the market | 
the fluctuations frequent, ‘Sweet sixteens”’ 
active, but not up to the demand, and “go oft ° 
previous figures, Lasses of “twenty” “ brisk,’ 
sales more “lively,” Misses “of age” weak ee 
fully up to the demend. Unmarried aunts on - ate 
decline, Old maids are active, and the mar) “ 
stocked. Bachelors, in swallow-tailed coats, —s 
seedy and disconsolate. Spruce bachelors of | 
steady, with a prospect of few sales. Youn 
fascinating “swells” in good demand, and sak 
quoted at “handsome figures.” The market «: —_ 
very brisk, with heavy stocks on hand. 
A large number of monks and priests in Italy .. . 
taken advantage of the new privileges con! 
upon them by the new law for civil marriages, 
have rushed into wedlock with unexpected ala... 
Even the nuns have caught the infection, an | ., | 
matrimonial mania threatens to complete the... 
tion of the convents begun by the civil law. H: 
nature will stick out, even in nuns and p: ... t 
despite all laws and vows. 


A stranger played a trick on a monkey belo: 
toa hand-organ man in Galveston ; but Jucko, t! 
ing he had the best of the joke, stole the man | 
and run with it ap the nearest telegraph pole, \ | 
he sat for some time grinning, until all at on: 
wires began to operate, and Mr. Monkey gota: - Md Eee 
that sent him heels over bead down the pule int: ok 
street. vile 


The British and Foreign Bible Society, after | 
and unsuccessful endeavors to obtain a fvoti: 
Poland, bas at last received permission to se 
Bible. Such was the excitement connected wit: — 
opening of a place of sale in Warsaw, that on the | a 
day 1019 copies were sold, producing nearly £50 
during the first week the purchases amounted t ‘ 
copies. . 
a en ten eatlentins See ie ay 
lated expansion of the rails in a line of railroa” 
hundred miles long would amount, at the hiy ) 
summer temperature, to nearly one-fourth of a ) 
as compared with the length of the same rails d:- 
the coldest weather of winter. ; 
In 1866 the population of Montana was less |. wt 
40,000, and the yield of gold was $18,000,000. I) |. | 
same year Idabo produced $17,000,000; Colo. |, . . 
$17,000,000; Nevada, $17,000,000; Oregon, 8,00 | rat 
California, with a population more than tentim. .. . a 
great, produced $25,000,000. rn 
A new volcano has broken out in the South © |. -: 
near the Navigator's Islands. Its appearance - ‘ 
preceded by a vivlent shock of earthquake, . | 
commenced on the 5th of September last, and o1. 
12th, dense smoke rose out of the sea. Lava 
thrown up, discoloring the water for many | 
round, and destroying large quantities of fish. W., 
ever the ashes fell on the adjacent island the, 
stroyed all vegetation. 
A statement is going the rounds that “after » 
perate fight of two hours a lobster was captured 
Flint Island, lately, which weighed three hun: 
pounds, and was four feet long, with claws nine f«.: 
Perhaps we shall be permitted to doubt at leas: | 
last clause. 
The “ London Dressmaking Society” is a co-oy - 
tive association now in its third year. It has alr 
demonstrated that well-made bonnets have no | 
itable connectiun with pulmonary consumption 
graceful ball-dresses with rapid decline, and tha’ 
principles of commerce and humanity are not se, 
beyond reconciliation. 
A member of the Wisconsin legislature who eh 
been blamed for voting himself a Webster's dic: 
ary, replied, naively, “1, whose education is + 
and entirely self-acquired, need one. I frequc 
received letters from constituents containing w 
which 1 did not understand, and 1 had an honer 
sire to answer such letters in fitting terms. In one 
I could not understand the words on the envelo; 
A little boy in an Illinois country town was | 
killed under somewhat odd circumstances. 
father had a butting ram, and the boy was amu. 
himeelf by putting the handle of a plichfurk thr: 
@ crack in the barn-door, for the ram to butt ag: 
The ram butted at the handle, and drove the : 
of the fork violently against the boy’s bead, anc 
of the tines entering the eye penetrated the brai 


The Baffalo Commercial tells the story of a 
from the country, whg called at a hardware sto: 
that city, and g *bown @ large arsort: 
of scissors, turned to the clerk, remarking, ‘ 
wife’s putty sick, and its "bout an even thing {i 
gets any better; guess 1'll wait and see if she 
well fore | buy any scissors.” 
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Che World in Piniature. 


BEN ADAM. 
Ben Adam had a golden coin one day, 
Which he put out at interest with a Jew; 
Year after year awaiting him it lay 
Until the doubled coin two picces grew, 
And these two, four—so on, till all the people said, 
* How rich Ben Adam is!"’ and bowed the servile head. 


Ben Selim had a golden coin that day, 
Which to a stranger asking alms he gave, 
Who went rejoicing on his unknown way. 
Ben Selim died too poor to own a grave; 
But when his soul reached heaven, angels with pride 
Showed him the wealth to which his coin had multiplied. 


The matrimonial market, remarks an exchange, 
about this time of year is pretty firm, but the differ- 
ent qualities of stock thrown upon the market make 
the fluctuations frequent. ‘‘Sweet sixteens” are 
active, but not up tothe demand, and “go off” at 
previous figures. Lasses of ‘“‘ twenty” “brisk,” and 
sales more “lively.” Misses “‘of age” weak, and 
fully up to the demend. Unmarried aunts on the 
decline, Old maids are active, and the market is 
stocked. Bachelors, in swallow-tailed coats, very 
seedy and disconsolate. Spruce bachelors of thirty 
steady, with a prospect of few sales. Young and 
fascinating “‘swells” in good demand, and sales are 
quoted at ‘handsome figures.” The market closes 
very brisk, with heavy stocks on hand. 


A large number of monks and priests in Italy have 
taken advantage of the new privileges conferred 
upon them by the new law for civil marriages, and 
have rushed into wedlock with unexpected alacrity. 
Even the nuns have caught the infection, and the 
matrimonial mania threatens to complete the aboli- 
tion of the convents begun by the civillaw. Human 
nature will stick out, even in nuns and priests, 
despite all laws and vows. 


A stranger played a trick on a monkey belonging 
toa hand-organ man in Galveston; but Jocko, think- 
ing he had the best of the joke, stole the man’s hat 
and run with it up the nearest telegraph pole, where 
he sat for some time grinning, until all at once the 
wires began to operate, and Mr. Monkey got a shock 
that sent him heels over head down the pvle into the 
street. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society, after long 
and unsuccessful endeavors to obtain a footing in 
Poland, bas at last received permission to sell the 
Bible. Such was the excitement connected with the 
opening of a place of sale in Warsaw, that on the first 
day 1019 copies were sold, producing nearly £50, and 
during the first week the purchases amounted to 3172 
copies. ; 

The American Artisan estimates that the accumu- 
lated expansion of the rails in a line of railroad five 
hundred miles long would amount, at the highest 
summer temperature, to nearly one-fourth of a mile 
as compared with the length of the same rails during 
the coldest weather of winter. 

In 1866 the population of Montana was less than 
40,000, and the yield of gold was $18,000,000. In the 
same year Idaho produced $17,000,000; Colorado, 
$17,000,000; Nevada, $17,000,000; Oregon, $8,000,000. 
Califurnia, with a population more than ten times as 
great, produced $25,000,000. 

A new volcano has broken out in the South Seas 
near the Navigator's Islands. Its appearance was 
preceded by a violent shock of earthquake, which 
commenced on the 5th of September last, and on the 
12th, dense smoke rose out of the sea. Lava was 
thrown up, discoloring the water for many miles 
round, and destroying large quantities of fish. Wher- 
ever the ashes fell on the adjacent island they de- 
stroyed all vegetation. 

A statement is going the rounds that “after a des- 
perate fight of two hours a lobster was captured near 
Flint Island, lately, which weighed three hundred 
pounds, and was four feet long, with claws nine feet.” 
Perhaps we shall be permitted to doubt at least the 
last clause. 

The “ Londen Dressmaking Society ” is a co-opera- 
tive association now in its third year. It has already 
demonstrated that well-made bonnets have no inev- 
itable connectiun with pulmonary consumption, nor 
graceful ball-dresses with rapid decline, and that the 
principles of commerce and humanity are not severed 
beyond reconciliation. 

A member of the Wisconsin legislature who had 
been blamed for voting himself a Webster’s diction- 
ary, replied, naively, “1, whose education is small 


Buch in Pittle. 


By a large vote the bounty bill has been defeated 
in the house of representatives. 

Our common council is inclined to let Young Amer- 
ica use fire-crackers on the Fourth. 

State constables can’t join our Boston clubs, for 
certain specified reasons. 

A site for a new post-office for Boston is wanted. 

George Bancroft is to be appointed minister to 
Berlin. 

The new Atlantic cable has been damaged by an 
iceberg. 

One of the most steady businessee we know of, is 
laying assessments on copper stocks. 

The population of our country is now estimated at 
34 505,882. 

The bar-rooms of the city hotels have been closed 
by the State constables. 

The city of London is to erect a statue to George 
Peabody. 

The viceroy of Egypt will hereafter be called king, 
by permission of the Sultan. 

An immense amount of whiskey is illegally distilled 
all over the country. 

The bill for closing barbers’ shops on Sundays, in 
Boston, has been defeated. 

Some of our rich countrymen have been awfully 
sold in Paris with pictures. 

The Union League Club of New York talks rather 
sharp to Greeley for his officiousness in bailing Jeff 
Davis. 

Some two hundred passengers left in the China for 
Europe. 

The city railroads of New York last ‘ggyed transported 
over one hundred million p g 

The tomb of the king of the futerior of Africa is 
ornamented with the skulls of one hundred negroes. 

An English magazine says that Goneral Jackson 
“served with distinction in the war with Mexico.” 

California will soon be her own machinist as well 
as farmer. 

Montreal is horrified at eating pork fed on artillery 
horses. 

In France the undertakers have undertaken to 
strike 

Railroads are running right over the paganism of 
India. 

A factory in Trenton last year made 112 220,000 
paper bags. 

Poughkeepsie is excited over a skeleton with a 
beautiful set of teeth found in the woods. 

Niagara Falls is going to have a new suspension 
bridge. 

A female bigamist in Jersey City is accused of 
having fourteen husbands. 

Pigeons have b @ nui 
city. They poison the water. 

A man in Wells, Maine, insists upon paying taxes 
on his seven -thirties. 

A Cincinnati paper speaks of a eeiauaae as 
“another idiot in print.” 

Seventeen millions out of the twenty-three millions 
of the Italian population are unable to read and write. 

An Indiana husband applied for a divorce on the 
ground that his wife is an incorrigible thief. . 

They have a new style of shell-boats in Albany 
male of tin and covered with a chemical preparation 

No slave in Cuba can now be sold at a higher price 
than $500. 

A lady of Berkshire is announced to have died of 
“ severe Providence.” 

Ladies of London are signing an agreem2nt to ab- 
stain from shopping after ten o’clock on Saturdays. 

Yeddo, a city of two million inhabitants, has no 
beggars. 

A San Francisco paper thinks Congress ought to 
establish a Bureau of Mines. 

Secretary Seward’s property in Auburn cost him 
$500. It is now taxed for $50,000. 

Santa Anna is living quietly at Staten Island. He 
has a cool million in cash to console him. 

The Prince of Wales has had a pressing invitation 
to visit the Red River Indians. 

A young lady in Brooklyn, who was disappointed 
in going tu Paris, took Paris green and died. 

A man in Illinois was shot dead because he was 
suspected of stealing a horse. 

England is about to explore the sulphur mines of 
the Red Sea. 

A man in New Hampshire died of hunger. A can- 
cer choked his swallow, but not his appetite. 
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and entirely self-acquired, need one. I frequently 
received letters from constituents containing words 
which 1 did not understand, and 1 had an honest de- 
sire to answer such letters in fitting terms. In onecase 
I could not understand the words on the envelop.” 

A little boy in an Illinois country town’ was lately 
killed under somewhat odd circumstances. His 
father had a butting ram, and the boy was amusing 
himself by putting the handle of a pitchfork through 
a crack in the barn-door, for the ram to butt against. 
The ram butted at the handle, and drove the tines 
of the fork violently against the boy’s head, and one 
of the tines entering the eye penetrated the brain. 


The Buffalo Commercial tells the story of a man 
from the country, whg called at a hardware store in 
that city, and afte’ g shown a large assortment 
of scissors, turned to the clerk, remarking, “‘My 
wife’s putty sick, and its "bout an even thing if she 
gets any better; guess I'll wait and see if she gets 
well *fure I buy any scissors.” 








In this city, by Rev. Mr. Chapman, Mr. Charles D. 
Woodberry and Miss Mary Ann Robinson. 

By Rev. Dr. Bobbins, r. Charles A. Rand and Miss 
wert L. Sto 

Rev. Mr. “Clinch, Mr. Henry C. Short and Miss 

chaste Simpson. 

By Kev. Mr. i, Mr. John D. Coffrain and Miss 
Georgiana A. Bro 

At Cambridge, by ‘Rev. Mr. Mason, Mr. ae Mer- 
ret, - Somerville, and Miss Hannah M. Danb. 

At South Reeding . by Rev. Mr. tHlay ward, <4 William 
H. Atwill, Jr., and Siiss Hattie F. Bayrd. 
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TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
generaltitle. A new story is issued each month,uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles : 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: ot The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By Sy_vanus CoBB,JR 


Ne! 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr.J.H. Rosinso 


No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SEC he or, The Spy of 
the’ Ten. By Sytvanus Coss, JR 


No. 4.—-THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory and his League. By SyLvanus Coss, Jr. 


No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: = The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. Denis 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, ene Sign of the 
Mystic Tie. By Mason BEN: PERLEY POORE 

a —THE BORDER LEAGUE: : or, The Camp, 
|. + Saaee and the Wilderness. By M 

BERT 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Beers “ Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LigUTENANT MuRR 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The "Double 
Plot. By SyLtvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or 

andthe Usurper. By Sytvanus CoBB,JR. 
No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
fei of Fortune’s Wheel. By Ben: PERLEY 
OORE. 
Ne. Og My MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
8.Goo 
No. 15.—F1ITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By Nep BunTLINE 
No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By SyLvanus CoBsB,JR. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CaKro.inE ORNE. 
No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 
No, 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, _ Stregaies 
ofthe Heart. By James FRANKLIN FITT 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The -¢ ae 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lizut. MuRRA 
No. 2%.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Charoh 
Thwarted. By Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONGR OR» or, Don 
John of Austria. By Gro. L. AIKE 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 
the Mill. By MARGARET BLOUNT 
No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Dea th. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 
ages By J. W. M'CartTNey. 
THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry Haze.ton. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE oir. A Thrilling 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wu. H. BUSHNELL. 
No. 29.—J ESSIE HEATH: or, Lind Mother’sTal- 
isman. By EMMA GARRISON JONE 
No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: = The 
Daughter of the Sea. By GrorcE L. Alix 
No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the SMesohchusetts 
Colony. By Miss JANE HOWARD. 
No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Wu. H. BusHne.u. 
No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, The Poison- 
ersof Paris. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SFA: or, The 
Smuggler of Colonial Times. By Lieut. Murray. 
as 35.—THE BARON’S WELL. By MarGaret 
LOUNT. 


The Heir 


No. 386.—RED GOLD: or, The Hermit of White 
Rock. By Miss CamrtLa WILLIAN. 

No. 37.—VIROQUA: or. Tee Btower oe the Otta- 
was. A Tale ofthe West. By EmMA Car 

No. 38 —THE HEIRESS OF TOULON: ited ASail- 

or’s ape By FRED. HUNTER 

No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER: or, The War- 
Ghiet “of the Ojibwas By Wx. H. BUSHNELL. 

No, 40.—MR. WARBURTON’S GHOST: or, The 
fe nod of “the Brick Cottage. By MarGarget 

LOUNT. 

No. 41.-THE BAUER haa or, The Last 
of his Race. By S. C. Presco 

No. 42.—AN OCEAN WA IF: 0 or, Saved from Pi- 
rates. By Henry 8. ScuDDER. 

No. 48.-THE PEARL OF PANAMA: or. The 
Spaniard’s Vengeance. By Wa. H. BUSHNELL. 

No. 44.—CAMILLE: or, The Lady of the Manor. 
By AMANDA M. Hag. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 

uponreceiptof 7’en Centseach. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuB.isnErs, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has acirculation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


. FAMILY PAPER 


ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom aré the 
best STORY-TELLERS Of the day. 

Terms—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00 ; single number, six cents. 


(a The Unton and Fae will be sent one year, for 
00. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLIsHERs, 
Boston, Mass. 


BALLOW’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 





This popular and widely-circulated Magazine has now 





In this city, Mr. Hugh McDonald, 57; Mrs. Ma 
Russ li, 50; Annie E., only daughter of William C 
ball, 11: at South Boston, Mrs. Grace Twi 


Rim: 


n 

At Roxbary, Mrs. Ann Honywi:l, 45; Ay Sarah Ls 
wife of Robert A. Backup, 
bo tes =r ille, Mrs. Louisa F. Hines, 27; Miss Melvina 


len 
At Catubriageport Miss Addie A. Wood, 26. 
At Quincy, Mr. George Stoddard, 50 

At Newton Corner, Mr. Alfred M. Hinds, 56. 

At Brook!yn, N. Y., Miss Marcia H. Orne, aa. 
At Toulouse, France, Mr. G. Howland Shaw, 48. 


hed an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is or ited by fine engravings, and 
is complete in itsel/, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 
TeRMs-$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00; sifigle copies, 15 cents. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvuBuisHers, 








Boston, Mass. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according tolaw. We willsend 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-jive cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL: or, P-ve Old Man 
of the Wreck. By Syivanvs Coss, J 


THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER : or, ne Prophet 
of the Bohmer Wald. By Sytvanvus Coss, JR. 
es am, THE IDIOT PAUPER. By Matrnew 
IN 
THE PLAGUE OF MARSEILLES: pw The Herds- 
man of the Black Mountains. By G.8. Rayvmonp. 
THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, The Hunter-Spy of 
Virginia. By SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 
THE SECRET: or, The Web of a Woman's Life. 
By CLARA AUGUSTA. 
Wp wi aes or, The Seer of Niagara. By Mrs. 
SEARLE’ THE OUTLAW: or, whe Spirits of the 
League. By Maurice SILINGSBY 
THE DEATH-TOUCH: or. poet Terror of the Wil- 
derness. By MaLcoLm J. Err 
THE BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC : or, The Se- 
cretof the Sea. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 
THE FREEBOOTER: or, The overage of the 
Caribbean Sea. Bv WALTER CLARENCE 
bd te ha Ry or, The Secret ofa Birth. By Mrs, 
00D 
THE ACTRESS: or, Before and poniwe the Cur- 
tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSION 
THE POLICE SPY: or, The Secret Crimes of 
Paris. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortunes of 
a Spanish Cavalier. By UIZUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE RENEGADE: or. Lt pBeoretscs the Gulf. 
Mill. By MALCOLM J. Far 
REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. J Story of 
Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J.H. RoBins 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: . ‘The Secret 
ofaThrone. By Francis A. DuRIV. 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: vty ~The Faliof 
San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 
THE SEA GULL: or, Ene Witeb of the North 
a. By WALTER CLAREN 
THE SPANISH TROOPER: ee. The Miser of 
Madrid, By Francis A. DurRIv. 
THE FOREST RANGER: ae. The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr. J.B. WILL 
MOOALINE: bak ad Piaiedes of Kentucky. By 
BR. J. H. ROBINSON 
THE OUTLAW: oh The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MUR 
THE VEN DETTA: or,” zee Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. Dvuriv 
THE LEAGUE OF DEATH : or, Mysteriesof the 
Old Powder House. ty Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 
ORFPHA’'S SURE ANS: or, The Path of Error. 
By Georce L. AIKEN 
ONE-EYED JAKE: ‘or, _— Young Dragoon. By 
EpDWAkDSs KEELER OLMSTEA 
MARIAN MALVERN: red Tre Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DuRIVA 
KINAH’S CURSE: or. = De fall of € 
Cedars. By JANE ‘he > own ew 
ADAM PEVERLEIGH; “ Pehive 
of the Adirondack. By 3 3.C. F mae. paenenen 
THE BI! ACK MEND!CANT: or, oe e , Mysterious 
Protector. By Jouy B. WILLIAMS, M. 
J1G POrTER: or Bal h Si ° 
By Mattrew 8. Vinton ” maicton's Peerene 
THE vraegnei: sore maitadabe the Stranger. By 
Austin C. Brrp’ 
SIR RA SHLEIGH’S SECRET so. She a r 
of Sybil’s Cliff. By Francis A. De DRIVA sancti 
THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The M . 
Alburn Hall. By Mrs. Canouine One. ms ertes of 
THE KING OF THE SFA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
THE TEXAN CRUISER: TN Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By Sytvanus Coss, J 
THE GREEK ADVENTU RER 3 pn The Soldier 
and tie Spy. By LigvTenantT MURR. 
THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The]  Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SyLvanu- CoB 
STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir ty Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
WHITE HAND: at The Natchez Captive. By 
SyLvanus Coss, Jk 
HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 
THE QUEEN OF THE ae or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 
IVAN THE SERF: or, The Bestan and Circas- 
sian. Ky ‘vustin C. BuRDIC 
THE RE VENGER: or. Te Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By Nep BuntTLineE. 
MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J H. Rospinson 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GoLp 8 an The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr J. H. Ros 
THE SEA LARK: or, 1 Fae st a Louisiana. 
By LiruT&NANnT MURR. 
THE HEA SECRET: oo a Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By Liz’TEnant Mur 
DISINHERITED: or. The Heir. of Moteombe. A 
Tale of English Life. Ky Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 
ORLANDO CHESTER : or, Lig J » Foung Hunter of 
Virginia. By SyLvanus CoBR. 
ADELINE DESMOND: or. Tie Spy - Newbern. 
A Story of the late War. By DaARILs Co 
THE SEA LION: or, The Gubecaees of ‘the Penob- 
seot. By SYLVANUS Goan, Jz 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 
THe. REBFI et S$ or, The King’s Volunteers. 
By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
THE UNK NOWN: | or, The Secret Het +i A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dre. J. 8ON. 
THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Ca siatioen yr noel 
A Taie of the Buccaneers. By LIecTENANT MURRAY. 
THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By FRANcIs A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SCOUT: or, Gharpebesters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PERLey Poors 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the 
Backwoodsman, By LigvTENANT MU 
PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVanus Coss, Jr. 
BIANCA: or, The Star of the Yelter. 
of the Alps. ‘By AveustTine J. H. Due 
THE LOST HEIR: or, The wae my ae Lazza- 
rone. By SyLvanus Coss, J 
NEVERFAIL: or, The ‘Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Points. 
New York. By Grorcs L. AIKEN. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pvs.'snErs, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
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FADELESS. 


BY ISABELLA MILLER. 


The flowers of earth they fade away and die, 
The roses droop when June is gone; 

All sadly pale at Autumn's dreary sigh, 
When Nature puts her bright robes on. 


The fragrant flowers of heaven they bloom for aye, 
The fadeless amaranths entwine 

Their tendrils sweet about the throne of day, 
Where perpetual suns forever shine. 


The joys of earth are like its fading flowers, 
Grief's winter chills them with its blight, 

And, when are past life’s few short summer hours, 
We float our barks through starless night. 


The blessed joys of heaven we never lose, 
Like stars they fill its pearl-domed sky; 
There weary, bleeding feet we never bruise 

On rocks of sin that round us lie. 


O, let us bind the blessed balm of heaven 
About our hearts when woun‘ed here; 
The fragile bonds of earth so quickly riven 

Shall clasp again in heaven so dear. 


The wreaths that earth will bind about our brow 
At best will wither ere life's eve; 

But changeless heaven fulfils her golden vows, 
And shining crowns of amaranth weaves 


For faithful ones who tireless seek its joys, 
And striving, struggle upward, on; 

O, happy, if, through all earth's din and noise, 
We gain His crown when life is gone! 


Our Poung Folks’ Department. 
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LITTLE BENNY AMONG THE DUCKS. 


BY GEORGE JAY VARNEY. 
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WHEN the snow was nearly gone, and the poultry- 
yard getting dry, the ducks became very noisy. 
Whenever any one was about, they would put their 
heads through the paling, trying as hard as they 
could to push through ; but it was of no use, and they 
quacked angrily. 

“They’re wishing they were all neck, I guess,” 
said Benny. ; 

“They might get through the fence, then,” an- 
swered Jvel, 

“If ducks were all necks, wouldn’t they be 
snakes?” continued Benny. 

“What would snakes do with feathers?” asked 
Joel in reply. 

“O, they’d use *em for scales, only they’d wear off 
underneath,” answeréd Benny. Fx 

“There would be a funny lot of animals, if you 
had your way, Benny,” said John, who was just 
passing. “A feathered snake quacking about after 
grasshoppers, with a dack’s bill, would be one of the 
specimens in your menagerie.” 

“Don’t, John! the ducks don’t like to have you 
talk about ’em 80,” remonstrated Benny. 

Benny didn’t like to be made fun of—perhaps the 
ducks didn’t. Any way, they were vexed—either 
because théir necks were compared to snakes, or be- 
cause the palings were so near together ; and they mul- 
tiplied and lengthened out their quack, quar-r r-cks 
with exceeding severity. 

After a while, Jvel let them out into the orchard. 
They stayed there a few minutes, snapping up the 
few blades of short green grass as fast as they could 
dodge their heads about; but soon the drake, the old 
male duck, gave aloud quack, and started off. On 
came the others after him, waddling along in a line 
through a gateway into the pasture, quacking quietly, 
but very earnestly. ; 

“Quack away!” said Joel; “ you’ll get there all 
the sooner—perhaps !” 

“Get where?” "asked Benny. 

No matter for Joel’s reply; I will tell you where, 
The water had been shut off trom the fountain in the 
garden during the cold weather, but it had now be- 
gun to play there again, and the little rill ran laugh- 
ing down through the garden. By the time this rill 
got down to the broad, shallow pool, where it used to 
meet and shake hands with the big brook, it had be- 
come so much larger than when it left off running 
last year, that the big brook didn’t recognize it, but 
drove its merry little friend a long ways back in its 
course. And the big brook was a good deal larger, 
too; instead of the pool which the rill remembered, 
there was a small pond, havingin it three or four 
little islands. Still this was the same shallow pool 
where in summer the cattle had waded to cool them- 





and they will drown themselves, if you don’t come 
quick!” 

Joel laughed, but he was puzzled; so he walked 
along with Benny to see this great wonder. When 
they came to the pool, there were the ducks—or, 
rather, there were enly their tails and the tip-ends 








of their wings sticking straight up—as if they were 
feather cabbages growing in the brook. : 

“O, they’re just dabbing after worms, that’s all,” 
exclaimed Joel. And he wheeled about and walked 
away. id 

Down in the mud, at the bottom of the water, the 
ducks find insects and young roots, of which they 
are very fond. The water was now just deep enough 
to cover three-quarters of their body, stretch their 
necks as long as they please; and their broad red feet 
paddled the water constantly, to keep their bodies in 
this queer position. Sometimes, though, they were 
obliged to bring up their heads, and sit as they ought 
to, in order to breathe a little. 

A few days after this, Benny went down to the 
brook again, to see the ducks stand on their heads. 
Before he was half way there, he saw there were 
ducks flying and spluttering all the way between the 
pool and the lake. He could not think what was 
happening to them, and he feared they might get 
down among the loose ice at the mouth of the brook, 
and get hurt. When he came to the pool, he was 
still more inwonder. There were his ten ducks—just 
ten had he counted as they went down to the brook 
all in a row; but there were ten times ten here now. 
And he thought all the ducks for a mile about must 
have spent the night marching down to the brook all 
ina row. Then he was afraid his ducks would get 
mixed up with the,others, so that they would forget 
to whom they belonged, and coulin’t find their way 
home; and he began throwing rocks at the strange 
ducks, to drive them away. But the little ducks 
dodged the missiles, sometimes fluttering a little 
ways along the water, or diving underneath, to come 
up a long distance off; but his own ducks were so 
large and clumsy that one of them got hit. Then 
Benny stopped throwing stones, and scolded the 
strange little ducks, telling them that they had no 
business in his brouk; that he meant to keep it for 
his own ducks, and that they might clear out. Then 
he stopped talking, and waited to see if they would 
mind; but instead of their going away, some more 
came flying up the brook, and the strange ducks be- 
gan to fly at his, and pick them. 

Meanwhile, Carlo had been searching for his young 
master, and, hearing his voice as he scolded the 
ducks, he came running down where he was, 

*Sbite ’em, Carlo!” oried Benny, angrily, pointing 
at the strange ducks. 

Carlo rushed into the water, and swam after them. 
As for Benny’s ducks, they had already retreated up 
the mouth of the rill that came from the garden, 
and now they clambered up the bank, and started for 
home, quacking their displeasure at the manner in 
which they had been treated. 

Carlo made his best speed as a swimmer to catch 
the birds, but they were too quick for him, and pret- 
ty soon he was all alone in the centre of the broad 
pool, with the duckg all around the edges looking at 
him. Carlo was all under water. except his head— 
which was no bigger than a duck, you know; and 
his hairy ears wagged this way and that, like little 
wings, as a duck on one side or the other attracted 
his attention. The ducks were all curious to see this 
new bird, with his stumpy tail wagging just at the 
top of the water so far behind, and they all swam 
nearer and nearer to him. Presently there was a 
dog’s head in acircle of ducks, which were all stretch- 
ing their necks to look at him. 

Carlo thought he would have one of them now, 
sure, they were so near; but one was just as far off 
as another, and he couldn’t make up his mind which 
to take. When he swam one way, that part of the 
ring grew larger, and the other side followed up be- 
hind; and when he turned to chase them, they, too, 
would fall back, and the ring grow narrow where he 
had chased it first. Finally he got pretty will tired 
out, and suddenly sank under the water out of sight. 

Since he had sent the dog after the ducks, Benny 
had sat down and quietly watched operations; but 
he was so much alarmed by Carlo’s disappearance, 
that he hopped up, crying, ‘* Carlo! Carlo!” as hard 
ashe could. This made all the ducks look towards 
him; but instantly after, one of them began to flut- 
ter his wings and stretch out his neck. All the other 
ducks immediately flew away, leaving this one alone. 

When Benny turned from watching the retreating 
flock, he saw Carlo’s head beside the fluttering duck, 
and holding one of the bird’s feet in his mouth. A 
minute after, he was out of the water, carrying the 
duck up to Benny. Benny thought it must hurt the 
poor bird to be bitten and dragged in that way, and 
he took the other foot in his hand, and made Carlo 
let go his hold. As soon asthe duck found himself 
free from the dog, he beat his wings so hard as to 
frighten Benny, and almost take his breath away. 
Benny couldn’t hold on, and away went the duck 
after his comrades. 

Jobn saw the birds as they flew away, and, seizing 
his gun, was quickly beside Benny. Then he went 
down towards the pond on the lower side of the brook, 
sending Benny and Carlo down on the other side, to 
attract the attention of the water-fowl away from 
him. When they had gone but a little way, a flock 
rose, and John let fly from both barrels of his gun, 
knocking down five birds; and then out of another 
flock he killed four, while Carlo caught two wounded 
birds that came down and hid. 

By this time the unhurt ducks had all flown away 
across the pond; for these, you see, were wild ducks, 
which come and go when they please. Anybody who 
can catch them has a right to them, dead or alive. 
At the beginning of the cold weather they fly in 

flocks far away into some warmer country; but when 
the spring comes, they fly northward again, calling 
at the ponds on their way, to get something to eat. 





Some of them stay ab»ut our ponds all the summer, 
and raise their families of young ducks; but most of 
them keep on fiying north and north, and nobody 
knows how far they go. 

The ducks which John shot didn’t look alike. One 
kind was of a dusky brown color all over his back 
and wings, and his head was quite black on the up- 
per part, while all under his breast and wings was 
white. This is sometimes called the Black Dack, 
but its proper name is Dusky Duck. The other kind 
was much handsomer; his back was a dark, reddish 
brown, and his tail was green and brown, with lines 
of light red. A crest of beautiful glossy green feath- 
ers adurned his head, while under his bright red eye 
were patches of green and dark purple, with spots 
and lines of white along the sides of his neck; and 
from his yellow bill all down his throat was pure 
white. His breast was grayish white, and his wings 
were grayish brown, tinged in part with reddish 
brown and green. And, like the old hen who laid 
her master many eggs, his legs were yellow. This 
kind is sometimes called the Summer Duck, because 
many of them stay about our ponds all summer; and 
sometimes they are called Wood Duck, because they 
generally build their nests in the woods—often in the 
hole made by some woodpecker or yellow-hammer in 
a decayed tree for their own nests. 

When the spring days became warmer, Benny’s 
ducks had a brood of queer little yellow piping fel- 
lows. It was fun to see the old ducks start off down 
their path to the brook, and the duckiess, about as 
large as a lemon on two sticks, following along after 
the old ones, allinarow. The little ducks couldn’t 
quack a bit, but they tried to; and the noise sounded 
like a boy’s willow whistle, blown in quavers of about 
two seconds long. Whenever they got to the brook, 
they all fell to catching polywogs, as fast as they 
could make their bills rattle. 


MY DOG. 

Now let me paint his portrait for you. Ho is a 
black, long-eared, long-tuiled, and very shaggy 
Scotch terrier—at least, that I believe to be his race, 
though whether he is valuable or not, I really do not 
know. Nor can I say whether connoisseurs would 
callhim handsome. From the total silence of my 
friends on the subject—praising him as a “ good dog,” 
an “intelligent dog,” but never complimenting him 
on his beauty—I am afraid he has not much to boast 
of. But he is beautiful to me. When he comes 
bounding up to me, with his keen, loving, sagacious 
eyes, his curly black hair—ail but the breast and feet, 
which, when he is clean, give him a most gentleman- 
ly appearance of white stockings and white shirt- 
frills —I think bim the handsomest dog in the world. 
For he loves me, and I love him; he is faithful to 
me, and Lam mindful of him. I make him obey me, 
since that is for his own good as well as mine; but I 
‘never.wantonly ill-treat him, nor wound his feelings 
in the smallest degree. When he is hungry, he ia 
uever tantalized to beg or do tricks; if thirsty, he 
knows where to go for his bowl of water, which is 
always full. And 1 strictly keep my promises to him, 
as I would to a human being. If, on going out, I say 
to him, “Lie there till I come back,” I always do 
come back, and he waits in perfect faith, assured that 
he will not be left forlorn. In short, I deal with him 
according to the law of kindness, the only safe one 
for either man or beast. Consequently he is so human 
in his affection that I sometimes call him my Black 
Prince, and declare that if I were to cut off his head 
and tail—as the king’s youngest son did to the white 
cat in the fairy story—he would certainly changeinto 
a handsome young prince, and devote himself to me 
forever. Still, there might be a risk in the experi- 
ment—I might lose my dog, and not find my prince 
—s0 | shall not try it just at present. 

Imagine him, then, my children, as he sits watch- 
ing me put on my bonnet, his head a little on one 
side, his eyes gleaming from under his shaggy black 
eyebrows, and his tail tapping the floor in a quiver of 
excitewent, till I give the final permission, ‘‘ Yes, my 
man, yon shall go.” 

Then, how he leaps! with al) his four feet in the 
air; deafens me with wild, ecstatic barks, and bewil- 
ders me, as I am putting on my boots, with unavail- 
ing but desperate attempts to kiss my foot or my 
hand, At last 1am obliged to speak to him quite 
sharply, and then he subsides into temporary com- 
posure, broken only by an occasional whine of delight 
and entreaty, until we open the door—we, for he 
jumps up and licks my fingers at the handle—and go 
out, 

To describe the ecstasy with which he boundsalong 
the road, coming back at intervals to leap after me 
and take my hand in his mouth in a caressing way, 
barking all the while furiously, is quite impossible ; 
and probably all dogs are the same as my dog, though 
I am inclined to think him the one dog in the world. 








GERMAN TREATMENT. 

A German girl comes into the world with two origi- 
nal sins: the vice of coffee-drinking, and an indisposi- 
tion to take exercise. A German baby is a piteous 
object; it is pinioned and bound up like a mummy in 
yards of bandages, which are unfolded once (at the 
outside twice) a day; it is never bathed, but I supprre 
is sometimes washed in some occult manner. Its L. ad 
is never touched with soap and water until it is eight 
or ten months old, when the fine skull-cap of encrust- 
ed dirt which it has by that time obtained is removed 
by the application of various unguents. Many Ger- 
man ladies have assured us that the fine heads of 
hair one so often sees in Germany are entirely owing 





to this skull-cap. 





Humors of ‘the Day. 


CONTEMPT FOR HASH. 


Although Mr. B Z Potts has no children, he does 
have a lot of little family jars. He and his wife are 
only able to agree upon one thing, and that is, that 
they wont agree with each other. Everything that 
Mr. Potts does is objected to by bis wife. She con- 
tiders herself an abused woman, and in a fair way to 
be:some a martyr. Her companions call her “ Sister 
Potts,” and she looks forward longingly to the day 
when she will be venerated as “ Saint Potts.” When 
her husband has brutally reproved her for having 
hash so often for dinner, she has handed him the 
butter-knife, and asked him to cut her throat, and 
end her misery at once. Like the brute he is, he de- 
clines doing it. 

When Mr. Potts went home to dinner, Monday, he 
found the hated hash on the table. As he saw it, he 
uttered a quiet little curse, but it was loud enough 
for his wife to hear. Sobbing, she asked him if that 
which was good enough for her was not for him? If 
he did not know there was many a poor beggar-boy 
in the streets who would be thankful for hash? That 
he need not turn up his nose at it; had he never 
heard of that distinguished gentleman who was a 
confirmed hash-eesh eater, and who had written a 
beautiful book about it? 

Mr. Potts left his wife and the house, without an- 
swering. He went to a restaurant, and got his din- 
ner there. While eating, an old friend of his came 


in and sat by his side. Mr. Potts called for a quart- 


bottle of Verzenay, and they drank it. Then they 
had a quart of sparkling Catawba, so as to compare 
the two. Mr. Potts decided in favor of Verzenay, 
and his friend in favor of Catawba Thinking there 
might be some mistake, they tried another bottle of 
Verzenay. Then Mr. Potts was in favor of Catawba, 
and his friend of Verzenay. They were puzzled at 
not being able to agree as to which was the best. Mr. 
Potts suggested whiskey as a drink which both could 
agree on. The suggestion was adopted, and they 
drank whiskey. Then Mr. Pot embered that he 
had been up late the previous and was sleepy ; 
so he went to sleep in the chair. By a curious coin- 
cidence, his friend remembered the same thing, and 
he, too, went to sleep. When they woke up it was 
eleven o’clock at night, and they were lying ina 
private room of the restaurant. 

When Mr. Potts stood up, he immediately sat 
down. He then knewhe was drunk, Ashe thought 
of his wife and her wifely tongue, he repented of his 
sins, and determined to make peace, He orilered the 
waiter to prepare for him at once two gall:ns of hash. 
He would take it home to his wife as a peace offering, 
and would live off it until it was all eaten. It was 
soon made, for it is a simple dish, and was put in a 
two-gallon jar. One waiter wheeled it home for 
him, and another sipportéd ‘and his friend. It 
was a few minutes after twelve when he reached his 
house. The jar of hash was placed on the door- 
steps, and.the waiters went off. Mr.” Pitts leaned 
against the house, and was kept upright by his 
friend’s leaning against him. He rang the bell loud- 
ly, and his wite’s head soon peered out of the win- 
dow. She came down to the déor, and opened it. 
He said: 

* Sarah, I have been a bad toy. But I love you, 
and here’s two gallons of hash. Forgive—” 

At that moment Mr. Potts’s friend slipped off side- 
ways, falling on the sidewalk, and Mr. Potts fell the 
other way, sitting down in the hash. 

Mrs. Potts then knew ber duty as ‘Sister Potts,” 
and called a policeman. Potts and his friend went 
off with him. The bash was taken in the house, and 
kept fur Mr. Potts’s future food. At the Police 
Court, the next morning, Mr. Potts told his story, 
and his wife told hers. 

Justice —“ You are fined ten dollars for drunken- 
ness, and twenty-five for contempt of hash. If the 
court can eat hash, and relish it, it is your duty to 
do the same. Wait, sir. I see now that your not 
relishing it involves contempt of court. You are 
fined fifteen dollars for that.” 





A FRENCHMAN AND HIS ENGLISH. 

** Zis horse, sair, he go queek, what you say?” 

“ Yes, he is a fust horse.” 

“Ah! pardon, monsieur, but your friend say he 
make fast his horse, and he tie him to post, so he not 
go at all.” 

“ Very true; he is made fast by being tied.” 

“Ah, zat cannot be; he cannot go fast. But what 
you call a man zat keeps faust?” 

“*O, he is a good man that does not eat on fast 
days. 

“Bat I have seen one bon vivant, who eat, and 
drink, and ride, and do every zing. Ze say he isa 
very bad man—he be very fast. 

“True; that is called living a fast life.” 

“Ah, certainement; zen all ze days of his life moost 
be fast days.” 

“ Certainly they are.” 

“ Eh, bien! Does he eat every day?” 

“ Certainly he does.” ‘ 

“ Zen how can he keep fast?” 

“ Why, he keeps going, to be sure.” 

“Mais, tenez! You tell me to stand fast when you 
want me to keep still, go fast whem you wish me to 
run—diable take ze fast!’ 


Is there a soul living who has heard a sentiment 
emanating from a breast of veal? 
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selves, and where Benny and Jennie had slid in the 
cold winter—and this was where the ducks were com- 
ing now. 

Benny walked down after the line of quackers, to 
see what they would do. Presently Joel saw him 
running back, with a look of dismay on his blooming 
face. 

“Joel! Joel!” he cried, as soon as he could get his 
breath ; ‘‘ the ducks are all standing on their heads, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Che Wystery of Marcholme. 


—_————__—— 
BY MRS, JANE G. AUSTIN. 
—_—_—~ 


LETTER for you, sir. Came 
by post this morning.” 

Mr. March slightly raised 
his eyebrows in token of ap- 


had not yet been twenty-four 
hours in London, baving ar- 
rived there from his home in 
New York, en route to inspect 
“The World,” a term used 
by most travellers to desig- 
nate that portion of the globe 
which they have chosen, or 


2 our Southern brethren say, 
of ‘‘no account.” Mr. March, then, éittended his 
hand, and, taking his letter, examined the outside, 
lazily wondering who had found him out, and taken 
the trouble to write to bim 8» soon. 

The envelop was square, thick, and creamy white, 
the seal red, and bearing an heraldic device, the su- 
perscription firm, distinct, and old-fashioned, and as 
nearly like a man’s handwriting as a woman's. 

“ Who the dickens—” murmured Mr March, ruth- 
lessly “ brittling” the couchant stag upon the seal, 
and casting his eye over the contents of the letter, 
which ran thus: 


To Mr. Reginald March: 

DEAR NEPHEW:- Noticing your name among the 
passengers by the Persia from New York, U.8. A., 
and ascertaining your address from my agent, I write 
to say that it will give me pleasure to renew, through 
you, my relations with my brother Thomas, your 
father, of whom I retain very cordial recollection. 1 
shall be happy to see you at Marcholme on Thursday. 
next, at two o’clock, to remain a week. 

“ Your affectionate aunt, 
“ L. MaRcu. 
“ Marcholme, Oct. 17th.” 


“ Barbara L. March! My father’s sister, of course, 
although I cannot remember bis ever wentioning ber 
name or place of residence. She evidently bas not 
heard of his death. Marcholme? Somewhere in 
Kent, I suppose, as my father once spoke of that as 
his native county. Well, my dear Aunt Barbara, I 
will do myself the pleasure, of course, and will be 
careful not to overstay my week—perhaps not even 
to outetay it. We will see first what sort of an aunt 
you may turn out.” 

So musing, Mr. Reginald March folded his letter, 
considered the © moment, ant teem Sane Oe 
The ~ leaden-eyed, and slipper-shod 
or, the inevitable walt of» Landon hotel, who sn 
swered the summons, was unable himself to give 
inf. ti equired, bat he could obtain it, and, 
shuffling out off the room, presently re-appeared, 
with two big books. The one, “ Homes of the Eng- 
lish Landed Gentry,” revealed the fact that “ March- 
olme, the time-honored seat of the ancient family of 
March,” was situated near the town of Norman, in 
the county of Kent—a fact supplemented by “ Brad- 
shaw” with the information that the midday train 
from London reached the Norman Station at 1.30 P.M. 

“* Giving me half an hour to transport myself and 
traps to Marcholme,” murmured Reginald March, 
noting this information in a memoranduw-book ; and 
then, with his mind at ease, he “ remembered " the 
waiter, who gratefully brought bim bis hat and 
gloves, and went out to “do” s little of London. 

Panctual to the appointed day, bour and moment 
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